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California Wool. 


The amount of wool now exported to the 
eastern markets from California, and its quali 
ty, are attracting the attention of wool deal- 
ers. In 1854, the exports of wool from that 
State amounted to only 175,000 pounds, or 
not over half as much as the produce of ei- 
ther Washtenaw or Lenawee counties, during 
the past year; but since that year the produc- 
tion of wool has increased most wonderfully, 
the exports for 1859 reaching 2,278,250, or 
nearly as much as the whole State of Michi- 
gan. From this rapid increase, and the ex- 
cellence of the market, which holds out in- 
ducements for the increase of the flocks in 
that State, as well as the low rate at which 
vast numbers can be fed, itis already predict- 
ed that California will become one of the 
greatest wool producing States in the Union. 
A circular, issued by Coleman, a wool deal- 
er, has a few remarks on this subject, which 
contain much important information, but 
which contains some errors relative to breed- 
ing that ought to be corrected. That docu- 
ment says: 

“The clip of the past year may be subdi- 
vided as follows: Fine clothing woo!—about 
one-t enth—227,800 pounds; medium clothing 
and combing—one-half—1,180,000 pounds; 
ordinary coarse—four tenths—951,2U0 Ibs, 

“This shows a vast improvement on the 
product of preceding years, and is a source of 
much encouragement to the grower; yet a 
great deal remains to be done. The whole 
wool trade of the future will entirely depend 
upon the care and attention bestowed on tho 
crossing of different breeds, in order to pro- 
duce the wools best adapted to our soil. aud 
the persion of rin a rf 

8 yet, nosystem has b i i 
wuiealsat the ~ir A ~ede x comeelee ore 
staple in California wools, on which to estab- 
lish a sure basis, There is no even uniform- 
ity in most of our flocks, three or tour differ- 
ent breads being very often mixed together 
without discrimination, and allowed to breed 
promiscuously, Our informant has graded 
Some lots of wool from such sources and 





found all the different staples mixed togethers 
some pure California; some Oslifornia-cross- 
ed American; crossed Chinese, Southdown, 
and even Merino. Consequently, California 
wools can only be sold on the merits of par- 
ticular parcels, each lot having to be graded 
separately, before its value can be ascertained. 

“ Every other country bas a staple or qual- 
ity of its own: Saxony, the finest wool in the 
world; Australia, a uniform Merino of Saxon 
descent, carefully assorted and put up for 
market, Scotch laid and unlaid wools are re- 
nowned for their strength, length and unifor 
mity; English long wools have their use, and 
are sought for by certain manufacturers; Ger 
man wools are generally very finely accom- 
modated for the different markets in which 
they are ~anted, and the sheep are carefully 
raised to produce exactly such qualities as ae 
required; France has the renowned French 
Merino, uniting fineness of staple to weight 
and strength; while Spain boasts the Spanish 
Merino, the mother breed of all other fine 
wools. 

“These illustrations are given merely to 
show that each country produces a uniform 
staple, a fixed quality, known by the trade.— 
California alon2 has no staple of itsown. Yet 
our climate being admirab y adapted to wool- 
growing, the improvement already obtained 
in quality, weight of fleece, fullness and length 
of staple, justifies the expectation that those 
interested in this branch of the business will 
make additional improvement, and be able to 
equal if not surpass in both quantity and 
quality the production of any other State in 
the Union. 

“Itis particularly the province of Califor- 
nia to raise those qualities of combing wools, 
the principal characteristics of which are a uni- 
form soundness and strength of staple. 

‘Recently the attention of wool producers 
in California has been directed to the impor- 
tation of full-blooded Merino sheep. Expe- 
rience in the Atlantic States has already dem- 
onstrated that they are less profitable than 
the Leicester, Cotswold, and Southdown 
breeds. Merino wool is not so much sought 
after in the Atlantic Markets as the combing 
wools from crosses of Southdown or Cots. 
wold breeds with American or Merino ewes; 
and, as the Atlantic States will, for along 
period, be our principal consumers, we ought 
to produce the kinis they require. Besides, 
the pure Merino wool, being more particular- 
ly adapted to the European markets, our pro- 
duc.ion would come in competition with the 
sane kinds of other countries, where, labor 
being cheaper, the sheep are better taken care 
of. Merino wool, too, containing more natu- 
ral oil than any other kind, is subject to col- 


-| lect and hold all dirt, burs, aud foreign mat- 


ter, which destroy the good appearance which 
such qualities of wool ougkt to present, to 
command a good price. Much depends, 
therefore, on the care bestowed upon this 
breed of sheep. 

* The crosses above named are recommend 

ed to the growers of California, especially for 
the reasons already named, and because they 
yield heavy fleeces, and produce the best mut- 
ton known. Moreover their breeds being 
healthier and stronger, they are better adapt- 
to a country in which, in some sections, water 
and food are scarce during nine months of the 
year. 
” «The recent importations of combing-wool 
bucks of the Cotswold and Leicester cross, 
will, when crossed with Merino or American 
ewes, produce a quality of wool greatly in de- 
mand in all the Atlantic markets.” 

In the above it is said that ‘* Experience in 
the Atlantic States has already demons'rated 
that the Merino sheep are less profitable than 
large longwooled English breeds.” 

“Merino wool is not so much sought after 
in the Atlantic markets, as combing wools 
from crosses of Southdown or Cotswold 
breeds with American or Merino ewes. 

“Recent importations of combing wool 
bucks of the Cotswold and Leicester cross, 
will, when crossed with Merino or American 
ewes, produce a quality of wool greatly in de. 
mand in all the Atlantic merkets.” 

That more attention has been given of late 
to the large mutton producing breeds in many 
of the Atlantic States is an unquestionable 
fact, but this attention has been induced by 
the proximity to large markets which not 
only consume mutton, but which require choice 
kinds, and pay large prices for the same. The 
large mutton breeds having been brought to 
their present perfection by judicious and 
skillful selection, and a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of breeding, require the ex- 
ercise of the same constant skill as to feeding 
and breeding that has brought them to the 
perfection now arrived at. Hence, for a great 
extent of wild Jand, such as that presented by 
Australia, Texas, California, and the new 
States at the West, longwools have not been 
introducad to any great extent, as the real value 








to the breeder consisted solely in the fleece, 
just as the value of the wild herds of cattle 
in the pampas of South America, and but a 
few years since in California itself, consists in 
the hides and horns. For this purpose no 
breed of sheep. is more valuable than the 
Spanish Merino, without any cross. 


The assertion that the fleeces of the crosses 
of the long wools-on the Merinos have been 
much sought for by manufacturers, is an er- 
ror. In the first- place, no breeder for wool 
purposes will attempt such a cross, and where 
they do, the wool is not crossed, it is mixed 
and deteriorated. It was shownin a series of 
articles on wool which we published last year, 
that in every instance of a cross, the wool, as 
wellas the sheep, lost its distinct character, 
became uneven, and in some case was rather 
a mixture of two kinds of fibres, than an 
amelioration of the fleece, by the production 
of fibres of a quality ranking between the 
coarse and the fine fleeces of the dam and 
sire. Where the crossing of Leicester, South- 
down and Cotswolds has been carried on to 
any extent, it has generally been with the 
use of a buck upon the common mongrel or 
native ewes, and not upon pure bred Merinos 
of any variety. These have been considered 
too valuable for that use. 


The advice to cross the long and middle 
wools of Great Britain upon the fine wools of 
Spain, France or Germany, is a very gross er- 
ror,and one which, if followed, will deterio- 
rate the sheep of any section into mongrels, 
and wiil be found eventually to be a cost- 
ly hindrance to the improvement of the sheep 
of the State. For the long ranges of the dry 
and hilly pastures of California, the fine bred 
Spanish Merino is the safest and surest of all 
races, aud is really the true breed to propa- 
gate, and. especially in a “country where wa- 
ter and food are scarce during some nine 
months in the year.” The French, the Sax 
on, the Silesian, are all Merines, improved by 
careful selection for particular purposes, and 
eveu in crossing these varieties with each 
other, it has been found that the wool is not 
improved but cn the contrary deteriorates, as 
we can show at any time, To keep their par- 
ticular qualities up to the highest standard, 
care in breeding, and in giviag them food and 
water, are all requisites; and if requisite in 
the close wooled Merino, they are still more 
so to keep up the heavy carcasses of mutton 
races which afford the combing wools referred 
to above. We have seldom seen advice in 
relation to sheep that was likely to do more 
harm than that which we have quoted, and 
though it may come from a good wool handler, 
it is not that which would be given by any 
breeder of sheep whose experience was of the 
least value. : 





Magna Charta and his Honors. 


We note that Magna Charta is not to be 
a lowed to wear his honors quietly; but that 
there are competitors waking up in various lo- 
calities, who seem anxious to dispute his title 
to being the best trotting four-year-old stal. 
lion in the United States, Mr. Isaac Wood 
ruff, of Mobile, Alabama, is anxious to cement 
in more enduring bonds, the ties that connect 
the North with the South, and he publishes 
in Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, a letter offer- 
ing to try a bay stallion of the same age 
against him, named Idol, for $3,000. Idol is 
out of an Eclipse mare, by Mambrino Chief. 
The contest, Mr. Woodruff says, is to be for 
the honor of old Kentucky and her reputation 
as a State that is no: to be beaten in raising 
horseflesh. 

Another party who believes in the reputa- 
tion of Long Island, in particular, and the 
State of New York in general, declares in a 
letter to the same paper, that he has a horse 
that is four years old, and will be five next 
April that is ready fora trial with either Ken- 
tucky or Michigan horses of a lika age, if they 
will only come to the Union Course, Long Is- 
land, and their owners find sums to the amount 
of $2,500 or over, to be trotted for. So it 
will be seen that Magna Charta has rivals in 
fame. Meanwhile, we advise these-men who 
have such very fine horses, to bring them up 
to the State Fair, next fall, and show them 
against him, on his own ground. 





Treatment of New. Land—Chopping— 
Seeding and Planting an Orchard. 


R. F, Jounstone, Ese.—Dear Sir: I will 
give to those whom it may concern, through 
the Farmer, my experience in clearing anew 
farm and cultivating the same. 


I think that land,i,e. beech and maple 
with :a clay soil, should be cleared as soon as 
possible after the same is chopped, and sowed 
with some kind of grain. If sown in the fall, 
it should be seeded down with timothy. Seed- 
ing in the spring never has done well with mé 
on fall wheat. I have chopped various ways, 
in winrows, hand heaps, jam piles and slash- 
ings. I have found that slashing was the 
cheapest, but I think. that winrowing four 
rods apart to be the best if winrowed proper- 
ly. The timber and brush lays all one way, 
which makes the timber convenient to pile, and 
almost every tree top can be felled partly or 
wholly lengthwise of the wiurows; the win- 
rows should be made accordiug to the lay of 
the land; if it is flat or nearly so they shou!d 
be made east and west; if there should be 
swails there should be a winrow on each side 
of the swails running parallel with tho swails; 
if there should be slopes, without creeks or 


riyer at the bottom, there should be a winrow |. 


at the bottem ruzning parallel with the slopes 
or hills. I find that foul stuff of all kinds will 
get into land that is not seeded soon after it 
is chopped, and that grasses will take a much 
better root and be as good or better, the fifth 
crop, as the second crop will be where the 
land has laid two or threo years after it is 
seeded. I have found new land pasture to be 
worth much more than old. I think that 
people frequently in a manner starve their eat- 
tle to death in. the fall of the year on timothy 
pasture on old land. I would not undertake 
to pasture one cow on ten acres of timothy in 
the fall after mowing. 

As for fruit trees, I think that fifty persons 
out of a hundred would, on an average, make 
fifty dollars a piece by taking the Mrowigan 
FarMER (wo years, and read the articles on 
fruit culture before they purchase a tree. I 
know that I should have saved more than 
one hundred dollars, and. undoubtedly more 
than two hundred dollars. Ihave found that 
1 have learned something in almost-every ar 
ticle. One writer will explain how he consid- 
ers a tree should be planted, cultivated, &e., 
in one language, and another in another; one 
will tell one particular and another another 
so that every article will be as acceptable as 
bread is, well cooked in its various forms, 

When I bought the first trees, I bought 
#76 worth, and supposed that if the trees 
were pulled out of the ground and stuck in 
again, and well fenced, that I should have 
lots of good apples; provided, they were of 
good variety. I got my fruit trees from the 
Rochester Nursery and muded them in a 
rain storm as soon asI got them, and con- 
sequently they principally took sick and died. 
If they had all died, it would have been bet- 
ter for me. I planted thirty-eight dollars 
worth 18 months after that, and they are worth 
double what those are that I planted at 
first. Instead of planting each variety in 
squares by themselves, I planted them in 
rows, that is, I commenced with one variety 
and planted it in a row or rows, or parts of a 
row, and soon all through the piece. I did 
not know a summer fruit from a winter fruit, 
consequently it is summer, winter and fall, 
hap hazzard. Instead of having about a dozen 
varieties, I have thirty or forty. I think that 
each variety should be planted in squares, on 
account of gathering—the fruit with short 
bodies leaning to the southwest, and the 
heaviest part of the top to the southwest, 
on account of the southwesterly winds, 
which I think kills more trees than any 
thing else. I think that itnot only injures the 
bodies of the trees, but likewise the roots, and 
as soon as the trees get sickly the borer steps 
in and completes the work already begun.— 
Every person that has ever chopped and clear- 
ed land, or felled timber in the lumber woods, 
will well remember that the upper side of al: 
most every leaving tree is wholly or partially 
decayed, and that the heart of the tree is only 
in the centre when the tree is straight and 





tree, the heart will be to the upper side. 

If you should consider these remarks wor- 
thy of printing, you can give them a place in 
your.columns, as they may be a benefit to 


some pioneer. H. McC. 
Burchviile, Feb. 8, 1860. 





Wintering Cows. 


There is no subject, that deserves more at- 
tention than how to render cows profitablo 
in winter. The experiments of Horsfall in 
England on the feeding of cows show that 
the quantity and quality of the milk depends 
very much on the feeding, and that feeding 
itself may be varied so as to produce a large 
amount of the most valuable products of the - 
dairy. Every experiment, therefore, that de- 
monstrates that we may. have substances 
amongst us that can be used as food, and 
which the cow will manufacture into valuable 
material such as_ milk, butter or cheese, but 
which are not generally known, should be 
read with attention. Otis Ellwood of Men- 
don Hill, Mass., in the Boston Cultivator, 
thus relates his experience with cotton seed 
eake meal, an article made from the refuse of 
the cotton seed after the oil has’ been expres- 
aed: 

“ We have five cows in milk; four of them 

are farrow. while one will probably calve iu 

about three months. For two months after 

tying up for the winter, we gave them five 

fodderings a day of excellent English hay, 
and every morning two quarts each of what 
is commonty called cob meal. The average 
amount of milk given during this time, was 
twenty quarts per day, After feeding them 

in this way for the timo mentioned, we pro- 

cured a quantity of cotton seed, and added 

one quart of this to, the two quarts of meal; 

the result was an increase of two quarts in 

the quantity of milk in the first twenty-four 

hvars following, and a continued increase for 
seven days, when the amount given in twenty- 
four hours was twenty eight quarts—an in- 
erease of eight quarts in seven days. We 
continued to feed cotton seed for two weeks, 
obtaining about twenty-eight quarts of milk 
a day during that time. Then having pre- 
viously procured a quantity of shorts, we 
ceased giving the quart of cotton seed, and 
commenced to feed instead, two quarts of 
shorts, together with the two quarts of cob- 
meal to each cow daily. There was an im- 
mediate decrease in the quautity of milk.— , 
We continued feeding the shorts for a time, 
and while we thus did, the average quantity 
of milk given was nearly three quarts less 
per day than when the cows were fed with 
the cotton seed. This seems to prove that 
two quarts of shorts will not make so much 
milk as one quart of catton seed. The one 
quart of cotton seed costs us just about the 
same as the two quarts of shorts. I think 
that the two quarts of cob-meal when fed to 
the cows alone, caused an increase of five or 
six quarts, over the quantity produced when 
they were only foddered five times a day with 
English hay, as was the case for awhile. The 
kind of hay which we fodder, is a mixture of 
timothy and red-top, with a sprinkling of 
clover. ‘lhis we consider excellent hay for 
making milk. 

“For several days past, we have foddered 
our cows twice a day with a mixture of En- 
glish hay and oat-straw, and this has not 
caused the least deorease in their milk. The 
straw was saved in fine weather, and not even 
dampened. The cows have had three fodder- 
ings of English hay beside the two of the 
mixture. I add in connection with the feed 
ing, that we have recently ceased feeding 
shorts, and again commenced to feed cotton 
seed, Since we did.so, the quantity of milk 
has been continually increasing—an addition- 
al evidence of the superiority of the cotton 
seed over the shorts. As we sell our milk, I 
cannot of course make any statements in re- 
ference to its quality, only that when we 
feed the cotton seed it certainly looks and 
tastes richer. Another fact which seems of 
some importance is, that when the cows were 
fed with the cotton seed, severely cold wea- 
ther did not cause them to sbriok in their 
milk, as it usually has done, And agaiu, the 
cotton seed seems to hasten the digestion of 


healthy; in proportion to the angle of the{ the other food.” 
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Michigan State Agricultaral Society. 


List of Viewing Committees 
Appornted by the Executive Committee for the An- 
nual Exhibition of 1860. 


1. Committee on Shorthorns and Herefords. 

E Smith, Clinton; J D Yerkes, Northville; RT 
Kelsey, Ionia; Alonzo Hallock, Ypsilanti; Mark 
H Wakeman, Nottawa. 

2. Devons, Ayrshires and Alderneys. 

F V Smith, Celdwater; William Wilson, Ypsilan 
ti; A B Slocum, Hudson; Ira Grosvenor, Monroe; 
Dr F Ransom, Kalamazoo. 

8. Herds of Shorthorns. 

A Wakeman, Hartland; John H Button, Farm- 
ington; H A Tillotson, Marshall; John Allen, 
Plymouth; Jerome B Eaton, Jackson. 


4. Herds of Devons and Herefords. 

Governor Wisner, Pontiac; Abel Patchin, Nan- 
kin; A C Harris, Toledo; George Carman, Sturgis; 
Henry Schram, Flint. 

5. Grades and Natives. 

Daniel Kinney, Reading; Lucius Beach, Port 
Huron; D O Woodruff, Niles; C C Pierson, Grand 
Blanc; J D Perry, Redford, 

6. Working Oxen. 

Fitch Reed, Springville; D A Finley, Ann Ar- 
bor; J R Monroe, Paw Paw;SP Wormley, Mar- 
shall; Goodwin Howard, Allen. 

7, Fat Cattle. 

Wm Whitfield, Waterford; Samuel Lyndon, 
Plymouth; Robert Rome, Ann Arbor; James Tay- 
lor, Kalamazo.; Comfort Tyler, Colon, 

8. Milch Cows. 

Warren Gilbert. Adrian; Chas T Gorham. Mar. 
shall; William Tibbits, Algansee; Ten Eyck. 
Dearborn; C H Rockwood, Flint, 

9. Horses of All Work. 

Frederick Hall, Ionia; R E Trowbridge, Birm- 
ingham; William S Wilcox, Adrian; A Benjamin, 
Reading; E Arnola, Dexter. 

10. Black Hawks. 5 

Wm Johnson. Plymouth; J J Newell, Adrian; 
James Webster, Lyons; G Yost, Ypsilanti; W W 
Hendersun, Novi. 

11, Thoroughbred Horses. 

Hon C E Stuart, Kalamazoo; M E Crofoot, Pon. 
tiac; J Allen, Sebewa; SP Brady, Detroit; LS 
Scranton, Grand Rapids. 

12. Herses half bred. 

J Starkweather, Yvsilanti; H H Emmons, 
Ecorse; ES Moore Three Rivers; L C Tillotson, 
Hillsdale; W 8 H Welton, Grand Rapids, 

18. Draught Horses. 

Joseph Russell, Centreville; Henry Warner, 
Dexter; Amos Otis, Detroit; Wm Moore, Adrian; 
Albertus Cropser, Flint. 

14, Trotting Horses. 

AC Hyde, Marshall; T F Gerls, Troy; Dr J H 
Beach, Coldwater; Wm Duncan, Detroit; W H 
Hawkins, Ypsilanti. 

15. Stabie of Colts. 

R Dermont, Detroit; J M Lamb, Lapeer; Henry 
Bennett, Plymouth; H C Lewis, Coldwater; Joel 
Carpenter, Blissfield. 

"16. Matched Horses. 

E Vanvalkenburgh, Hillsdale; M B Hinsdale, 
Lyons; Siuman 8 Baily, Grand Rapids; EO Hum- 
phery, Kalamazoo; A H Ballard, Ypsilanti. 

17. Working Horses. 

Eber Adams, Adrian; T G Oole, Monroe; H W 
Emmons, Detroit; H Hodges, Eden; W G Patti 
son, Kalamazoo. 

18. Jacks and Mules. 

W H Jennings, Rochester; James Darrah, Mon. 
roe; Wm P Richards, Somerset; John Jones, 
Adrian; Abram Fisher, Redford. 

19. Spanish and French and their Grades. 

Thomas Wood, Saline; Lysander Woodward, 
Rochester; John W Keeney, Tipton: A Sessions, 
Tonia; Jsaac Vandenbergh, Camden. 

20. Saxon, Silesian and their grades. 

N 8 Wheeler, Cambridge; Daniel Francisco, 
Three Rivers; A C Walker, Farmington; John 
Keegle Allen, Hillsdale; Charles Bates, Grand 
Blanc. 

21, Mutton Sheep. 

W Smith, Detroit; B B Church, Grand Rapids; 
C A Green, Troy; Amos A Kinney, Canandaiguia; 
Barney Earl, Kalamazoo. 

22. Fat Sheep. 

Henry Packer, Litchfield; John A Rucker 
Grosse Isle; Leland Green, Farmington; Mark 
Flanigan, Detroit; 8 D McDowell, Ann Arbor. 

28. Swine. 

Henry Mallory, Moscow; Cyrus Fuller, Ply- 
mouth; Eben White, Ann Arbor; Stephen Barna 
bey, Hudson; Norman Cone, Flint. 

v4. Poultry. 

Thomas A Parker, Detroit; Robert Hill, Adams; 
Judge Warner Wing, Monroe; Judge Levell,lonia; 
David Clarkson, Northville, 

25. Implements for Cultivation. 

B J Ridwell, Tecumseh; O H Foote, Grand Rap- 
ids; Wm H Montgomery, Ida; Frederick Shurtz, 
White Pigeon; Austin Wales, Erin. 

26. Haying and Harvesting Implements & Machines 
J E Beebe, Jackson; F M Holloway, Hillsdale; 

D Hamington, Coldwater; A Wattles, Jr., Troy; 

Moses Rogers, Ann Arbor. 

37. Apparatus and Machines connected with the 
cleaning and preparation of crops for market, and 
for the feeding of stock. 

David Sharer, Rome; William V Ely, Plymouth; 
M Shoemaker, Jackson; Henry Hall, Hillsdale; 
Larszalere, Dowagiac. 

28. Barn Yard Articles, &c. 

Major Howe, Lyons; W G Beckwith, Cass; N 
LEmae Plymouth; P Loomis, Jackson; H Hodges, 
Eden, 





29. Dairy and Household Articles. 

Jadge Vanvalkenburgh, Pontiac; Mrs H O 
Hanford, Plymouth; Mrs C W Green, Farmington; 
Walter W Murphy, Jonesville; Mrs OH Foote, 
Grand Rapids, 

80. Miscellaneous. 

Major Howe, Lyons; W G Beckwith, Cass; N 
Laman, Plymouth; P Loomis, Jackson; H Hodges, 

en, 

81. Butter and Cheese. 

Joseph Sterling, Monroe; Cicero Potter, Grand 
Rapids: Mrs Daniel Kinaey, Reading; Mrs Albert 
Draper, Detroit; Mrs Cyrus Faller, Plymouth, 

32. Sugar, Honey and Beehives. 

Ezra Rvod, Detroit; J C Holmes, Jackson; C 
Betts, Burr Oak. 

33. Bread, Preserves and Pickles. 

J G Parkhurst, Coldwater; Mrs Charles Mack, 
Vicksbugh; Mrs Hitchcock, Lyons; Mrs H H 
Philbrick, Detroit; Mrs E Fuller, Plymouth, 

34, Home Made. 

A 8 Lapham, Northville; Mrs Lerich, Utica: 
Mrs Philo Mille, Tipton; Mrs John Starkweather. 
Ypsilanti; Mrs Alfred Thomas, Kalamazoo. 

85. Factory Madc. 

LG Berry, Adrian; Ives G Mills, Coldwater; E 
O Grosvenor, Jonesville; Armitage Moore, Three 
Rivers; C Crosby, Plymouth, 


36. Articles of Furniture. 

OM Martin, Ann Arbor; H H Philbrick, Detroit; 
J HGardner, Centreville; Marcus Stevens, Detroit; 
Chester Buckley, Battle\Creek. 

37. Arcicles of Drses. 

Same as committee 87. 

38. Articles of Leather and India" Rubber. 

F E Eldred, Detroit; J F Pratt; Coldwater; Tra 
Buck, Adrian; J Crane, Ypsilanti; George Wick 
son, Pontiacs. 

89. Carriages and Buggies. 

A Burrell, Detroit; Joseph Cornell, Kalamazoo; 
B Follett. Ypsilanti; S M Seely, Coldwater; J H 
Bidwell, Adrian. 

40 Railroad Rolling Stock. 

Henry Hart, Adrian; Samuel Chandler, Hills- 
dale; 8 C Rose, Coldwater; J B Wayne, Detroit; 
Charles Kellogg, Detroit. 

41, Stoves and Hollow Ware. 

M Howard Webster, Detroit; J M Hoag, Ply- 
mouth; Horace Thurber, Pontiac; Lewis Risden, 
Ann Arbor; Milo Mills, Tipton. 

42. Paintings. 

D M Fox. Lyons; RE Roberts, Detroit; CH C 
Wilson, Hillsdale; D B Dennis, Coldwater; P R L 
Pierce, Grand Rapids. 

48. Needle, Shell and Wax Wo:k. 

Witter J Baxter, Jonesville; Samuel Lewis, De- 
troit; Mrs T T Lyon, Plymouth; Mrs Abel Godard, 
Ypsilanti; MissHelen Mills, Toledo, 

44. Flowers. 

John S Bagg, Detroit; Mrs Carey, Adrion; Miss 
Fanny Cresey, Hillsdale; Mrs James Pratt, Hills 
dale; Mrs B Follett, Ypsilanti. 

45, Apples. 
Samuel Lothrop, Adriana; George C Wilson, 
Grand Rapids; John T Blois, Jonesville; W D 
Woodbridge, Detroit; Wm Taft, Plymouth. 

46. Pears. 
Wm Adair. Detroit; D K Underwood, Adrian; 
ED Lay, Ypsilanti; John Maxon, Hudson; Geo A 
Coe, Coldwater. 

47. Peaches, Plums aud other Fruits. 
Ammri Brown, Wayne; O G Morris, Pontiac; 
A Howell, Adrian; W B Whalen, Northville; Sam 
uel Orr, Cambria, Hillsdale. 

48. Prof. Apples. 
H C Gilbert, Coldwater; Charles Lewis, Lyons; 
Rev Dr Duffield, Detroit; B B Fairfield, Hillsdale; 
A C Baldwin, Pontiac. 
49. Prof. Pears. 
Governor Bingham; J T Elliot. Grand Rapids; 
Peter Desnoyers, Hamtramch ; Adams, 
Climax; Humes, Battle Creek. 
50. Vegetables. 
John Ford, Detroit; RWorden,Green Oak;George 
Taylor, Kalamazoo; Henry Symons, Grand Rapids; 
G W Peck, Lansing. 
51. Grain, &e. 
Samuel Hardenburgb, Plymouth; John Dexter, 
Ionia; Simeon Davidson, Tecumseh; Cyrus Wells, 
Kensington; G O Williams, Detroit. 
52. Miscellaneous Articles. 
D 8 Walbridge, Kalamazoo; H Dwight, Detroit; 
F W Worden. Kent Co; Joseph Fillmore, Ypsilan 
ti; James M Edmonds, Detroit. 











Proceeds of e Small Flock of Sheep for 
one Year. 


Epiror MronieaN FarMER:—In a former 
number I promised to give, sometime not far 
distant, the expense and proceeds of my 
flocks, for the last year. I will commence 
November Ist 1858. I had at that time just 
seventy sheep; there were emong them twen- 
ty-nine ewes that I desixved breeding from, 
two of them did not breed, twenty-seven of 
them had thirty lambs and I raised them all. 
My sheep consumed during the winter about 
five tons of hay, worth at that time five dol- 
lars per ton; one hundred bushels of turnips, 
worth twenty-five cents per bushel, and with 
their increase they occupied about fifteen 
acres of pasture, in summer worth three 
dollars per acre; expense of washing and 
shearing, six cents per head, two dollars for 
salting, &e. ‘They produced about the 20th 
of June, four hundred and twenty-five Ibs 
of woo] that sold for forty-eight cents per 
pound, I sold eighteen wethers and diy ewes 
directly after shearing, for three dollars per 
head, five bucks in October for sixty dollars, 
took at the county fair sixteen dollars pre- 
mium, and had at the end of the year seven 
more than I commenced with and equally as 









good. 
15 acres pasturing at $3 per acre....-..---..---- $ 45 00 
5 tons of hay at $5 per ton---..-..--------.----- 2500 
100 bushels of turnips.....---. ---.------------- 2500 
Washing and shearing... --.- -.----------+------ 420 
Balting, Gv... 22.2 ene. cane cnn nnee eee eeeneceee- 200 
Total expense for the year-...----.---..- $101 20 
425 Tbs, of wool at 48 cents per Ih .. --- $204 00 
18 wethers at $8 per head....-. --- 5400 
5 bucks for...-. .--.-.-- -------- 60 00 
7 surplus at $3 per head......-. nguannewpoee- 91 OD 
Premumi8 cnc cncnceccnuconceccanccanscacccccss 1000 





Entire proceeds for the year.....-.- ------... $855 00 
This less the expense .--- -..- -.2----+--------- 101 00 
Leaves a net profit of...-.------- ..------ ---- $258 80 


This is not an exaggerated account or any 
thing more than my average has been for the 
last five yaars, except the natural improve 
ment produced by careful breeding and ju 
dicious crosses. Ido not speak of this as 
being all that can be done with sheep, 
or all that I expect to do myself, but 
as a part of my experience on a small farm 
with limited means. I shall be glad to hear 
from any that have done more or better, and 
the process by which they have accvmplished 
this sucess, I have always been a careful 
observer, and considered myself incompetent 
to interest or benefit any one. I am willing 
to communicate freely on all occasions as I 
have no secrets in matters of improvement. 
I believe there is much to be gained by com 
paring notes and exchanging ideas. As the 
colunns of the FakMER are open for free dis- 
cussion and general improvement, I look 
upon a man as the verriist misor who would 





: - 


willfully withhold any thing in the line of 
improvement. 
Respectfully Yours, 


L. W. GREEN. 
Pitigheld, Jan.,1860, 





Productive Corn. 


Eprror Micaicgan Farmer:—Dear Sir— 
Ihave long thought that I was not able to 
take your paper, but have finally concladed 
that I am too poor to do without it. Money 
is scarce and hard to get hold of; so I have 
put up a barrel of seed corn, which I shall 
send to you when I mail this letter. You will 
please convert it into pay, and send me your 
paper to Matteson post-office, with Rudd, 
Cushman and others, as long as you can af- 
ford to. This corn that I send is rather a 
new variety in this place, and is very produc- 
tive; in many cases three good ears on a stalk, 
and very often two large ones. For instance, 
I husked a basket full from one stout and 
kept count of the s'alks that had two good 
earson., I had fourteen with two ears—the 
smallest ear 5} inches in length—and one 
with three, good and sound, the shortest one 
oi the three heing 83 inches in length; making 
fifteen stalks and thirty one ears, weighing 
just fifteen pounds. Now for the secret of 
all this. Every knows, or at least ought to 
know, that my way of saving seed corn is 
just what will produce this yield of ears on 
the stalks where the land is fit for a crop. — 
I go to the field as soon as the corn is possi- 
bly ripe enough for seed, and select my seed 
by looking out the earliest ears, and where 
there are two onastalk. Now, on the grand 
principal that like begets like, I have a two- 
fold advantage over those who adopt the hap 
hazzard way of selecting seed corn. I think 
that in three years I have gained one week at 
least in my ccrn getting ripe. The corn that 
I send you was se ected as I husked my crop 
and was from two ears on a stalk, most gener 

ally; which eccounts for some of the sma ler 
sized ears. Whoaver plants that seed will be 
forced to acknowledge that I am correct in 
the above statements. 


Yourstruly, | 
Matteson, Feb. 1, 1860. ALLEN TURNER. 


(Mr. Turner says he will ship a barrel of 
this corn for two dollars, on the Southern 
Roac, and direct it to any place to which it 
may be ordered,] 





The Drover's Business. 


Somebody “out west” has sent a few que- 
ries to the catttle reporter of the ew York 
Tribune, to which he sends the following 
very appropriate answers. As they are good 
for all sections, we copy them, as unquestion- 
ably about right. The money that is made 
out of cattle, is that which is made by the 
broker and the grower; and of the two, the 
growing is the surest where it is well attended 
to: 

I, “ Which is the best route to ship cattle 
from Chicago?” 

Whichever you can make the hest terms 
with. There is the Michigan Central, will 
contract to Detroit, and through Canada to 
Suspension Bridge, and by the New-York 
Central and Hudson River Roads here-un- 
loading at Detroit, the Bridge, and Albany.— 
That is a good route. And so is the North 
ern Indiana, by which you can ship at Chica- 
go, and unload at Toledo, and in winter take 
the cars by the Lake Shore to Cleveland, 
Erie, Dunkirk and Buffalo, and in summer 
by bvats to the last named, from either ot 
which your can come here by the Erie Road, 
or from Buffalo by the New-York Central.— 
There is no reasonable ground of complaint 
against this rout from Chicago; while at this 
end some prefer to come by Albany, and 
some to Bergen. The price is the same by 
either. Then thore is the Fort Wayne Road 
from Chicago, by which you can ship by way 
of Pittsburgh; and through Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey to this city. 

Now, all these routes are good; we shall 
not tell you which is best, When either of 
them impose upon drovers, so as to make it 
an act or justice to show them up, we will 
do that, and that is all. 

II. “Is it necessary for me to provide 
funds to pay the freight before the stock is 
sold?” ; 

No; you may consign your shipment to 
the proprietors of the yards, or to any one of 
tue cattle brokers you see named every week, 
and he will receive your cattle, sheep, or 
hogs, and sell them, and deduct the freight, 
yardage, feed, &c., and his commission, and 
pay you the balance, at once, if here, or send 
it where you order. 

Ill. “Can I ship cattle and hogs in the 
same car?” 

Do you keep cattle and hogs at home in 
the same stall? If you do you may try ship- 
ping them together, But first, ask common 
sense to tell you what wouid be the condi- 
tion af your hogs after your cattle had been 
down on them a few hours, with no chance 
of getting them up while the train is in mo- 
ticn, It is sometimes practiced, but not a 
good one. 


IV. “Is it necessary that some one should 
go with the stock?” 
Yes, unless you have got a kind that “ get 


slong” at home without any one to look after 
im, 





V. “Who is the best broker to ship to?” 


Ask your wife who she thinks is the hand- 
somest woman of your acquaintance, and re- 
port the answer. If it suits you, we may tell 
you at some future time, but not now, who is 
the best broker. 

VI. “I ask these questions, because I am 
unacquainted with the business.” 

Then our advice to you is to keep unac- 
quainted with it; for of all the army of men 
engaged in shipping cattle to this market, we 
don’t believe one in ten make as much money 
as he would by devoting the same capital to 
the growing of stock; and a great portion of 
them fail entirely. Occasionally a lucky hit 
is made, and that is the case in gold digging; 
but it is a life of excitement, great risk, and 
frequent failure. We would sooner insure 
you to be struck by I:ghtning, than to “ make 
a pile” in the droving business. 

Rolling Grass Land. 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 

thus details his experience in rolliag grass 


lands: 
“In the spring of 1848 I rolled grass-land 


for the first time, merely as an experiment, 
The previous winter had been very unsteady, 
the ground freezing and thawing frequently. 
As a natural consequence, the roots of the 
grass were in many situations heaved up by 
the frost. 

I rolled a strip of land about twenty rods 
wide, through the middle of a fifteen-acre 
lot. The land was all in the same condition, 
yet on the part that was rolled the grass 
started earlier, and produced much more hay. 
In this instance, there was a spell of dry wea- 
ther of two weeks duration after the land was 
rolled. Since then, I have practised, to some 
extent, rolling my grass land, and have al- 
ways received benefit from it, though more in 
some seasons than others. 

By rolling the earth is pressed upon the 
roots of the grass,so that they receive what 
moisture there is. On the same principle, 
when we plant corn ina dry time, we strike 
the hoe upon each hill, that the corn may 
receive sufficient moisture to make it ger- 
minate.” 








A Cheap Disinfectant. 


Rev. Mr. Sheeley, formerly of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, now in Paris, communicates 
to the Springfield Republican, the following 
interesting particulars of a promising discove- 
ry in France, for purposes of health, agricul- 
ture and surgery: 

This discovery, made by Messrs. Corne 
and Demeaux, and thus far known as “Corne 
and Demeaux’s Disinfecting Powder,” or as 
the “French Disinfecting Powder,” is as sim- 
ple in its character as its results promise to 
be important. These gentlemen, in the course 
of some experiments, ascertained that a sim- 
ple mixture of the ordinary plaster of Paris 
and coal tar (which is produced by tie dis. 
tillation of coal for gas) has very powerful 
anti-septic properties. The proportions of 
the ingredients are, one hundred parts of the 
plaster of Paris, to from one to three parts 
of the coal tar; and the mixture to be 
thoroughly made with a mortar and peste, 
orin a hand mill, or by such other method as 
the quantity desired and the means of the 
operator may dictate. The process cannot 
be very difficult, since the article fully prepar- 
ed is sold in Paris for about ten cents per 
pound. It is used for disinfecting, or anti- 
septic purposes, some of which I will indi- 
cate. For preventing the disagreeable odor 
of skins, &c., the effect is instantaneous, and 
it isso much cheaper that chloride of lime 
must entireiy fall into disuse. Two pounds 
of the powder are gufficient to dissolve in 
twenty-two gallons of water; or a tablespoon- 
ful dissolved in one and three-quarters pints 
of water is sufficient per day to render in- 
odorous the refuse of a household of four or 
five persons. A morsel, the size of a pin’s 
head, will render limpid and fit for use a pint 
and a half of water, which is beginning to 
become putrescent. The value of such a 
discovery for those who travel in the East 
and especially for ships at s2a, cannot well be 
overstated. 

But it also 1 as an important relation to ag- 
riculture. One half pound of the powder, 
dissolved in five or six gallons of water and 
sprinkled on the litter of a stable, will deprive 
one cubic yard of manure of all odor, and 
prevent the loss of its fertilizing qualities — 
It was on this feature of the case that I 
thought you might easily institute experi- 
ments, and, if successful, you will not fail to 
see what a boon such a discovery must prove 
to all those farmers who comprehend the ne- 
cessity cf preserving in the best possible con- 
dition, and making the best possible use of 
all the fertilizing materia’s produced on the 
farm. It is probably no exaggeration to af- 
firm that tens of thousands of dollars are 
evaporated every‘ year from the exposed and 
smoking manure heaps around the barns and 
out houses of the Massachuretts farmers; 








covery, coal tar enough to prevent all this 


waste is farnished by any gas establishment 
in the state. Every farmer is wont to use 
plaster, more or less, on his land. Let him 
apply a small portion of it in the form and 
manner here Suggested, and its usefulness 
will be much more certain, in all cases than 
at present. 

But the relations of the discovery, which 
are regarded with most interest in France 
just at present, are those which it sustains to 
surgery. It is claimed that applied as an 
ointment (made of the mixture) or in the 
simple form of a powder, to severe wounds and 
Sores, to cancerous ulcers and to suppurating 
abscesses, it instantaneously deprives them 
of all odor, and brings the wound into such 
a state that the ordinary healing applications 
act successfully. Doctor Velpeau, has re- 
ported to the Inperial Academy of Medicine, 


ing for wounds. 





Vetches, 


Amongst the forage crops that are capable 
of giving a large yield ona small piece of 
land, vetches, we note, are attracting some at- 
tention. At the meeting of the Maine Board 
of Agriculture, a Mr. Percival stated “that 
he had raised the vetch for a number of years, 
upon soil in good condition. They grow 
abundandantly, so much so as to lodge badly. 
Had raised them with oats in the proportion 
of one bushel of vetches to two bushels of 
oats, which Mr. P, thought sufficient per acre. 
‘He had abandoned their cultivation in that 
mode from the fact that vetch ripens much 


‘later than the oats, causing difficulty in har- 


vesting. Young cattle and sheep ate the fod- 
der with a good relish. He thought the raise 
ing of the vetch would pay as a soiling crop.” 

The vetch, we believe, has never been 
grown in this State, as a field crop. In Can- 
ada, we have observed that the crop is some- 
times grown, for feed for sheep and cattle — 
There are two kinds, the winter and the spring 
varieties. The winter variety will not grow 
here, on account of the severity of the season. 
But the spring kinds have been grown with 
much success. The crop is an excellent one 
to use for soiling cattle, in the yard, and an 
acre or two can be cut with profit, at a time 
when a second growth of clover would be light 
either for pasture or cutting. The practice 
with vetches is to sow a succession, commen- 
cing early in the spring, and following up by 
sowing a crop about a fortnight or three weeks 
later than the first, and even a third later 
still. The vetch when cut is fed upon greed- 
ily by horses, cattle, sheep and swine, but in 
feeding them to horses and cattle, they should 
be mixed with drier food, or with cut straw, 
as they are apt to cause bloating or scouring. 
As a crop on small dairy farms, they are 
worth a trial. 





The Ericson Engine for Farm Purposes. 


The descriptions and accounts which we have 
read within the past two or three years of 
the Ericson hot air engine have impressed 
us very favorably with its adaptation to farm 
purposes. The editor of the Maine Farmer 
kas been using one in his office for working 
his power press; and after a trial and noting its 
operation, he seys it is invaluable. His 
words are ; 

“For many farm purposes they will be in- 

valuable, and there is but one thing that will 
prevent almost every considerable farmer 
from having one: that is, the price of them 
at present demanded, which we must say ap- 
pears to usrather strong. The advantages of 
it to the farmer ere: that it is simple in ac- 
tion and durable, it may be set in any con- 
venient place where a stove may be set, re- 
quiring no great skill of engineeriog to run 
it, as almost any one who can build a fire can 
tend it, it requires no water nor pumping to 
fill it, nor is there any bursting the boiler 
and scalding people to death. Wood or coal 
may be used for fuel, the coal is best, requir- 
ing about a bushel in twelve hours run for a 
two horse pc wer. 
“ This amount of power might be used by 
a farmer to thrash his grain, saw his wood, 
cut his straw and hay, grind his provender, 
turn his chura, washing machine, and his 
grindstone, pump water for him, turn a lathe, 
or if he wished in winter on stormy days to 
employ himself at any mechanical employ- 
ment or manufacturing that required motion 
of light machinery, it could be used for that 
purpose. For stationary work, such a mas» 
chine is worth more than any two horses you 
can find. With this machine and a little coal 
a vast amount of farm and domestic drudge- 
ry might be done in a year.” 





—U. 8. Steamer Mississippi has just returned from a 
three years’ cruise,during which no accident had happen- 
ed toher muchinery. On entering Boston harbor, how- 





and if there be any virtue in this alleged dis- 


ever, it gave way. 


expressing high approbation of it as a dress- . 
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The Garden & Orchard, 


Plymouth Farmers’ Club. 








Selection of Trees and Management of Or- 
chards, 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


As the vicinity of Plymouth is somewhat 
noted for the production of fruit, some notice 
of the discussion of the above subject by the 
Farmers’ Club, of that place, may prove inte- 
resting to our readers. The discussion took 
a broad range, as it is the practice of the Club 
to encourage the speakers in giving a familiar 
relaticn of their experience, and to allow the 
free propounding and answering of questions, 
upon the subject under consideration. As no 
notes were taken at the time, the writer will 
only attempt a general statement of the ideas 
advanced, omitting the names of the speakers 

It was stated that, of the large quantities 

of trees purchased here a few years since, 
from agents of eastern nurseries, a heavy per- 
centage (in some cases more than three- 
fourths) had died during the first and second 
years. This statement brought up the whole 
subject of nursery propagation and culture. 
Nurserymen at prominent points, whore lands 
are valuable, are strongly tempted to crowd 
their trees, in the nursery, for the purpose of 
producing large amounts within a small com- 
pass; and, at the same time, to hasten their 
growth by high manuring. Trees thus grown 
will prove unfitted to the open exposure of 
the orchard, and, when submitted to ordinary 
culture, miss the liberal feeding to which they 
have been accustomed. 
” Agents, as was also urged, have strong in- 
ducements to undertake too large a business; 
and, in the precess of delivery, their trees are 
liable to be neglected, or submitted to such 
exposures as may prove fatal to their subse- 
quent health. 

Purchasers, also, are also led to infer that 
such agents must understand the propagation 
and management of trees, and, consequently, 
in some cases, to adopt the advice of such 
persons, much to the detriment of their trees. 
An instance was given of this kind, where the 
purchaser of one hundred trees was advised, 
after planting them in the fall, to smear the 
trunks with tar to prevent the attacks of rab 
its or mice; which he dia; but, learning his 
mistake, toward spring, he carefully scraped 
it off: not, however, soon enough to save his 
trees, of which ninety-eight per cent. died. 

While it was generally conceded to be most 
profitable to plant trees of not more than two 
or three years of age, there was much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the best mode of propa- 
gation. It was acknowledged that many vari- 
eties, at least, either from their slender habit 
or their liberality to injury from the effects of 
cold, were unfitted for the process of root- 
grafting, and, therefore, several speakers ad- 
vocated the planting of seedlings, to be top. 
grafted at the proper height to form a head. 
Against this it was urged that with some va- 
rieties, at least, the graft was greatly inclined 
to outgrow the stalk, and that some trees had 
been known to break down from this cause. 
It was also agreed that seedlings were liable 
to prove tender. One speaker proposed to 
avoid these difficulties, as far as possible, by 
planting good seod, and after the plants were 
one year old, selecting and planting only the 
most healthy and vigorous. 

Others preterred rootgrafts of snme hardy 
and thrifty variety, whereby the seedling root 
could be placed entirely beneath the surface, 
while the body would be of known and unva- 
rying hardiness. On this it was poposed to 
work the desired varieties, at a suitable 
height for the formation of the top. The 
question was asked, what varieties answer 
best as stocks for this mode of propagation? 
In response to which it was remarked that the 
Romanite had proved eminently fitted for 
this purpose, as it is entirely hardy in all 
seasons and localities, while, from its very up- 
right and vigorous habit, it is sure to form a 
straight, handsome trunk with little care or 
pruning; and few if any other varieties will 
be found to overgrow it, Northern Spy was 
also said to be nearly or quite as good for 
this purpose. \ 

As evidence of the necessity of topworking. 
the case of the Red Canada, here called Steel’s 
Red Winter, was adduced. This variety has 
been grown here for more than thirty years, 
and has come to be regarded as our most pro- 
fitable market fruit; in consequence of which 
probably one-half, if not more, of all the 
planting and grafting done in this region is of 
this variety. It is, doubtless, one of the most 
slender of all our popular varieties, and has 
earned its popularity here, upon the tops of 
regrafted trees. 

The further notice of this discussion must 
be dferred for a subsequent article. 


Propagation of Plants by Cuttings. 


This is one of the most common and uni- 
versally practiced modes of extending plants. 
A cutting is simply a part of a plant taken 
off and placed in a position to form roots, 
and become in all respects a living represen- 
tative of the original from whence it was 
taken. 

The peculiar constitutional conditions 
which will render a plant favorable, or other 
wise, for this method of propagation, has not 
been ascertained, and the subject is well 
worthy of attention by physiologists. While 
many plants, such as the willow, will throw 
out roots from cuttings taken off almost at 
any state of maturity, there are also many 
that are difficult to increase by this mode, 
even under the most favorable circumstances 
known to cultivators. 

Choosing Cuttings—So far as the simple 
production of the plant is concerned, it mat- 
ters but little from what part the shoots for 
cuttings are chosen. Those, however, that 
are taken from the extreme points of plants 
are more likely to flower early, and with some 
plants a more bushy and dwarf habit of 
growth will prevail for a time, but no per- 
manence of this habit will be obtained by 
thismeans. Cuttings taken from side branches 
frequently form plants having a tendency to 
horigontal growth, and in some cases, it is 
necessary to bend such shoots close to the 
soil, in order to encouraga a fresh growth 
from the base, before healthy, upright-grow- 
ing plants can be secured. These peculiari- 
ties are not constant, and are not considered 
important by propagators, although "lorists 
occasionally find them useful for particular 
purposes. 

When a seed germinates, the first effort of 
the young plant is to send a root into the 
earth; but unless this is immediately followed 
by the formation of a stem and leaves, the 
root will speedily perish. The seed possesses 
within itself the necessary ingredients for the 
first stage of germination; but as soon as the 
rudimentary root strikes downward, and the 
young stem arises and unfolds its cotyledons, 
the plant thus newly brought into existence 
changes its mode of growth, and its future 
increase depends upon the presence and ac- 
tion of leaves. The root, therefore, although 
it apparently precedes the leaves in germina- 
tion is dependent upon leaves for its previous 
existence, in the seed, as its further extension 
is wholly dependent upon the co-operation of 
the foliage in the growing plant. 

Recognizing these well-known facts in the 
selection of branches and shoots for cuttings: 
it follows that roots will be most rapidly 
produced when there is a due portion of 
stored-up matter in the wood, and the root 
formation will be facilitated when the sap is 
in motion, and all the process of growth in 
fulloperation. It is thus evident that there 
is a certain state of maturity in all plants 
most favorable for propagation; and if we 
either anticipate or go beyond this period in 
the selection of shoots, additional care will be 
required in their management, and, with 
some plants, rigidity of maturity may render 
root-forming process altogether impractica- 
ble. 

As already observed, some plants seem so 
strongly imbued with the principle of life, 
that shoots of any age will root with great 
certainty, even if they are taken from the 
plant during its season of rest; with the ma- 
jority of plants, however, greater care is 
necessary; among these nearly all evergreen 
trees and shrubs may be included. Of this 
class, the most suitable shoots for propaga- 
tion, are small points of the current year's 
growth that have assumed a brownish color, 
indicative of approaching maturity; a few 
leaves should be retained to assist tho de- 
velopement of roots. Plants of a succulent 
vature, and such as are termed “soft wooded,” 
are generally propagated by cuttings takene 
from the points of growing shoots, the pe- 
ecliar treatment of which will be further al 
luded to. 

Preparation of Cuttings.—In preparing a 
cutting, we are guided in a certain measure 
by the fact that roots form with greatest fa- 
cility from. joints or buds. It is true that a 
callus will form on the cut surface, although 
the cutting is deprived of all bads but those 
intended for upward growth, and roots will 
frequently protrade from all parts of the in- 
serted stem, but the accumulation of tissue 
will increase with greater rapidity when the 
section is made immediately below a bud.— 
In cutting the section, great care is requisite 
that the part is not bruised, which tends to 
decay ; cutting with scissors should therefore 
be avoided ; a smooth, clean cut with a sharp 
knife is best. 

The necessity of retaining leaves on cut- 


and slightly charged with organizable matter, 
the leaves continue to perform their functions 
and assist growth. It would be d fficult to 
define the quantity of leaves that ought to 
be retained; and although there is no doubt 
that they facilitate the formation of roots, 
yet they involve a more skillful management 
of the agents of vegetation during that pro- 
cess. 

With plants that root slowly, the cutting 
may undergo & preparation before removal 
from the parent stem. This is effected by 
ringing the shoot at tke intended point of 
separation ; a callus will form round the up- 
per edge of the ring, from which roots will 
emit when the cutting is removed and insert- 
ed in the soil.— Horticulturist. 





Culture of Cranberries. 


We take the following from the proceed- 
ings of an informal meeting of the Maine 
Board of Agriculture, reported in the Maine 
Farmer, as giving an account of a practice 
with the cranberry, that is more clear in its 
details and more simple than any we have 
seen. There are very many pieces of bog 
or marsh land in our own state where the 
sand lies in close proximity to the marsh, that 
is quite capable of the treatment practiced by 
Mr. Dill, and which would pay back in three 
years all the cost of putting them in condi- 
tion to grow cranberries: 

Mr. Dill said he had cultivated a cranberry 
bog for five or six years with considerable 
success. His bog covered five or six acres.— 
It was first occupied with a rosolute growth 
of laurel and hardhack, which he eradicated 
by chopping up the turf and carting it off.— 
He used it to bank up his barn cellar, and 
subsequently mixed it with the manure. This 
nearly paid for getting it from the bog. Af 
ter removing the turf he carted on sand, 
to the amount of fifty full loads to the acre. 
After distributing the sand, he set his cranber- 
ries in rows about 18 inches apart. In about 
two years from setting out the growth runs 
together, which is desirable, for the fruit does 
not yield until the matting takes place. It is 
necessary to flow the bog after the plants are 
set, and keep the water on until the season of 
frost is over, to the end that the roots remain 
undisturbed. Mr. D. cultivated six varieties, 
—the Bell, Cherry, Bugle, each of two kinds, 
large and small. He preferred the Bell, and 
next to that the Cherry. He obtained them 
all from West Bridgewater. They may also 
be obtained in Wells and Leeds in this State, 
Mr. D. had found that the purest sand was 
the best for cranberries, as weeds trouble 
them in their infancy. When they get well 
matted, however, they will protect themselves 
from grasses and weeds. Sand, water and air 
they want in abundance. The varieties he 
had named are better for preservation than 
our natives, which soon perish. Mr. D. made 
mention of a few native varieties. In the 
vicinity of Rangely Lake a vine cranberry 
was found in bogs growing 10 or 12 inches 
high, in bunches, like beans. The fruit was 
fair sized, and in the form of acherry, quite 
prolific and very good. In the same vicinity 
were two species of high bush cranberries.— 
One was well known; it had one large stone 
in the centre, resembling the parsnip seed, 
except that it was thicker. It was tart and 
made a good jelly. The other kind was but 
little known, and a much better fruit. The 
seed is about one third as large as the other. 
The bushes were small, and the fruit grew 
like the currant, in bunches among the leaves. 
There was one little patch of this in Dallas 
plantation, and it is found also on the Kenne- 
bago stream north of Rangely—a tributary 
of the Androscoggin. This latter kind ripens 
in August and September, while the former 
does not ripen till November. 

Mr. 'T'rue had watched the growth of the 
cranberry for some years. It was with re- 
gret that his neighbors were obliged to send 
to West Oxford for them, when there were 
so many unimproved places hard by, where 
they might be profitably raised. Two ex- 
periments had interested him parti:ularly.— 
A neighbor of his had a cold swale on which 
nothing grew except the coarsest grasses.— 
This he turned over with his plow and stuck 
in his cranberry bushes, and left them to con- 
tend alone with the grass. In two years they 
had crowded out all competitors, and gave a 
luxuriant crop of most excellent fruit. An 
experiment was conducted by a man in Ken- 
nebec, who, in a similar piece of ground, 
plaated his cranberries without plowing, lift- 
ing the sed with his hoe, sticking in a vine 
and saying to grass and eranberry, “now go 
it?” The cranberries soon obtained the 
mastery, and were now amply rewarding the 
owner. In his judgment the cranberry was 
one of the most profitable fruits, and our 








tings depends upon their maturity; if soft 


cranberry bogs are mines of wealth, 


The Progress of Floriculture. 


We makea few extracts from the report of 
the committee on Flowers of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for the purpose of 
showing what the results of the committee’s 
examinations have been in this department of 
the garden, and also as showing what varie- 
ties of plants are coming into notice amongst 
the florists in and around Boston, 

The report says: 

“During the past season, the show of Eri- 
cas has been very poor, indeed none worthy 
of special notice have been shown; it is a 
cause for regret that so little attention is paid 
to the culture of a tribe of plants which, by 
their symmetry of form and beauty of bloom, 
80 richly repay the care required to grow them 
in perfection. 

“Greenhouse Azaleas have been shown in 
great perfection; both the size of the plants 
and the profusion of flowers and fresh foliage 
gave indication of well-directed and skillful 
care. 

Fuchsias have been very superior; speci- 
men plans of enormous size have been ex- 
hibited, and many new varieties introduced, 
The new varieties with a double corolla are 
valuable only as varieties in a collection; and 
the white corolla varieties seem never to have 
been favorites, their weak habit and slender 
growth unfitting them for specimen plants. 

* Cinerarias have been seldom shown; some 
few seedlings of little merit, and a few old 
varieties, comprising the exhibitions. 

“For the first time and merely as an ex- 
periment, a prize was offered for Verbenas in 
pots, and most magnificent specimens were 
exhibited by Edward S. Rand; some of the 
plants were nearly three feet in diameter, and 
covered with bloom. 

“In Greenhouse Plants there has been a 
slow but steady improvement; the uew vari- 
egated-leafed plants, now so popular in Eng- 
land, are becoming better known and are 
more generally cultivated. In Begonias and 
Gesnerias there has been a very decided im- 
provement, though as yet the plants shown 
have been too small to be honored with the 
name of “specimens.” At the opening of the 
Hall, a few fine Urchids were shown, and we 
know of two choice collections within a few 
miles of Boston; the taste for the cultivation 
of this extraordinary race of plants is far from 
general, though all must admire the singular 
beauty of the gorgeous flowers. To those 
who may wish to preserve these flowers with 
their colors, a thing hitherto deemed impossi- 
ble, it is suggested to try a mixture of glyce- 
rine and water; this may be effectual, as it has 
been known to preserve the colors of fishes, 
which are quite as evanescent as those of 
plants. 

“A taste seems to be developing for the 
cultivation of Ferns and Mosses, and is de- 
serving of every encouragement. 

“ Pansies were very poor; this flower is by 
no means as frequently exhibited as a few 
years ago. 

“The same may be said of Tulips; the tu- 
lipomania, as it was called, seems to have en- 
tirely died out. 

“Hardy Azaleas are much neglected.— 
There is no flower which so well repays the 
little care needed for its culture; the endless 
variety of colors and shades, the early period 
of blooming, and many other desirable quali- 
ties, should certainly recommend it to general 
cultivation. 

“ Of Shrubby Ponies, we can say nothing 
new ; the same old varieties year after year; 
but all good and beautiful. Can it be there 
is no farther room for improvement, or is the 
flower, (however undeservedly,) becoming 
‘old-fashioned?’ Seedlings are produced, but 
they differ so little from the parents that they 
afford no variety. Can we have a new, dis- 
tinct tree peeony? 

‘*‘ Herbaceous Peeonies have been shown in 
great variety, but very few of the new varie- 
ties are superior to our old and long cultivated 
favorites ; the best have been shown by Messrs. 
Hovey (new varieties) and Marshall P. Wil- 
der. 

“ Aquilegias kave been hardly exhibited; a 
fine new variety, evidently a hybrid from our 
own A, canadense, and very novel and orna- 
mental, has been shown in single blooms by 
Joseph Breck. 

Pinks have been better than for a number 
of years past; the display was not very large 
but creditable to the exhibitors; could a more 
marked difference be obtained between varie. 
ties, it would be an improvement. 

“A question arose in the Flower Commit- 
tee as to the classification of the fine new rose, 
Glorie de Dijon, whether of right it is a tea 
or a Bourbon; the arguments are strong and 
nearly equally balanced for each side of the 
question. It was finally decided to admit it 
into prize lists as a Bourbon, though the 


tion of all the Committee; it will probably 
be allowed in prize stands of both classes. 

“In Rhododendrons there has been a great 
falling off; the prizes were not awarded, and 
the only specimens we have seen havc been 
now and then a straggling head of bloom ina 
collection of cut flowers. When will ouram- 
ateurs learn to appreciate the beauty of this 
magnificent plant? There is no shrub of its 
size which so richly repays the care bestowed 
upon ‘t, and no garden, however small, should 
be without specimens. 

“ Hollyhocks seem to be growing in favor 
with gardeners and amateurs, and also to be 
improving in beauty. Itis not improbable 
they may take the place of the Dahlia, which 
for some reason has become unpopular ; prob- 
ably because the early frosts have cut off the 
plants for the last three years. 

“ Petunias have greatly improved. A year 
ago the only double variety we had was the 
white, (P. inperialis,) and now the number 
can scarcely be counted; some are very fine, 
but of course many of dull colors, poor form 
and interior. ; 

“A very novel and beautiful single variety 
has been raised by Charles Copeland; it is 
one of the most remarkable and striking flow- 
ers we have seen. 

“Rose George Peabody has been exhib‘:ted 
by Wm. C. Strong; the blooms shown have 
been of good color and fair size, but we are at 
a loss to discover the qualities which have 
caused this rose to be highly praised in the 
horticultural papers ; we call it a very pretty 
rose, and this is enough to say. It is fabled, 


we believe, to be perfectly hardy, even in all 
exposure where the thermometer falls many 
degrees below zero; we do not say this is aot 
80, for we have never bloomed or cultivated 
the rose; but till it has proved hardy in the 
neighborhood of Boston, after a fair trial, we 
must remain somewhat. incredulous.” 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Coal Tar on Young Trees. 

J. W. M. of Amsterdam, N. Y., writes that he 
had used coal tar on young trees for the purpose 
of preventing mice from girdling them, on the re- 
commenéation of the late A. J. Downing, in the 
fall of 1848 or 49. Two hundred young apple trees 
were coated with this substance, of which more 
than half died the next summer, and the rest did 
not get the better of the application for the next 
three years. 

Fruit in Ohio, 

The Ohio Farmer states that an examination of 
the fruit buds on the peach trees in the vicinity 
of Cleveland, show that they have not been injur- 
ed by the winter’s frost. Cherries likewise pro- 
mise well, and plums, apricots, apples and pears 
are covered with blossom buds that are uninjured. 
To Kill Worms on Peach Trees. 

R, Thompson, in the Ohio Farmer, gives the fol- 
lowing as his plan for dealing with the peach 
worm: ' 

“Take a small hoe, or other suitable implement, 
and excavate the earth from the roots of the tree to 
the depth that the worms usually penetrate. Then 
take about a pound of unslacked lime, broken into 
small fragments; mix it with the earth removed 
from the tree root, and pack the mixture into the 
excavation around the tree; then pour water upon 
the mixture in sufficient quantity to slake the lime. 
The heat evolved by this means, together with the 
corrosive quality of the lime, will, within a very 
few minutes, destroy every worm, even when they 
may have penetrated through the bark; and this, 
too, without injuring the tree. If half a dozen 
good peaches would not compensate for your la- 
bor, you are no lover of fruit.” 

Mr. Thompson does not say that he has tried 
this himself; if the heat is sufficient to destroy 
animal life after it has penetrated the bark, it may 
be questioned whether the bark would not itself 
suffer some. 

To Prevent Injury from Frost. 

Mr. Thompson also says: To prevent frost from 
Killing the fruit buds in the spring, take half a 
bushel of unslacked lime; divide it into four parts; 
but these parcels into an equal number of boxes 
capable of holding about three times the tulk of 
the lime. If you feara sharp frost, place these 
boxes in such positions under the tree as will en- 
able the heated moisture elevated from the boxes, 
to diffuse itself through the branches of the tree. 
Having things thus prepared, between the hours 
of twelve and two o’clock in the morning, pour 
upon the limein the boxes water enough to slake 
the lime. By this means, heat and moisture 
enough will be elevated among the brahches to 
prevent the destruction of the fruit buds at that 
time, and so on by repetition, if necessary, after- 
wards. 

Dwarf Pears in Maine. 

The Mame Farmer observes that but little suce 
cess has attended the culture of the dwarf pear in 
that State, for two causes: one, neglect of suitable 
care and attention; and the other, because the va- 
rieties tried would not flourish in Maine or any 
where else, These are causes which have pre- 
vented the failure of the pear in more States than 
Maine. As least, such is the result of our obser. 
vation, 

A Farmer’s Garden, 

A Mr. Brooks, who took part in the discussions 
at the late meetings of the Fruit Growers of West- 
ern New York, gives the following description of 
farmers’ gardens: 

“What we call a garden where I live, and all 
around, is a place back of the house where we 
have a few hills of potatoes and-~and several hun- 
dred pigweeds an’ the like.” 

Grape Prize Awarded. 

The prize of $50, offered by the American Ine 
stitute, N, Y.,for the best essay on the culture of 
the grape in this country, has been awarded to Mr, 





question is not as yet settled to the satisfac-| 








John Phin, of Rochester, N, Y, 
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A Model Farmers’ Club 


- pes 
R. F. Jounsrong, Fsq.:--Drar Srr:—The 
Farmers’ Club of this place has now been in 
cperation two months, and the “machine” 
works so harmoniously, and, withal, so profit- 
ably, that I am induced to send youa copy of 
our regulations for the benefit of the public. 
It will be seen, by exam/‘nation of these rules, 
that we neither have, nor need, a “Constitu- 
tion,” with provisions for its alteration when 
desirable. No member has felt obliged to 
call for the attention or even the enforce- 
ment of a rule since our organization. 

The object of the associat‘on is to draw out 
a familiar statement of the opinions and ex- 
perience of speakers, and we, therefore, intro- 
duce just so much parliamentary usages as 
may be necessary to secure to each hisrights, 
in case of invasion, and to enable us to keep 
to the subject under consideration; making it 
a cardinal principle, to avoid indulging in de- 
bate or argumentation for the mere purpose 
of disputation. 

In order to avoid as far as possible, any 
unprofitable discussicn, a committee is ap- 
pointed to suggest subjects for consideration; 
aud, by vote of the society, the meetings are 
permanently fired at regular periods, and the 
President is required to adjourn them punctu- 
ally at nine o'clock P. M., without waiting 


for a motion. 
ys! T. LYON. 


Plymouth, Feb. 6th, 1860. 


Regulations of the Plymouth Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Club. 
1. This Asscciation shall be called the 


and shall hold its sessions periodieally, as 


action of the Society. 


appreciation of the theory and practice of 


Agriculture, Horticulture and their kindred | with hig corn in one end of the bag anda 
arts, by bringing about a more free and) stone in the other to balance it. I like to 
full interchange of opinion, based upon ©X-| jook at his farm; not a tree disfigures it ; 
perience, among those interested in these|he does not believe in having trees around 
his buildings, to shade and rot the weather- 
3. In order the more effectually to pro-| hoarding: 


subjects, 


mote these objects, it shall be the privilege | his fences. As I passed his farm. the other 
of members to speak either standing or sit-| day, he was feeding his cattle in the road. 
ting, and to address either the chairman or | Yo gaid it kept the litter out of his harn-yard, 
any persons present, by name or otherwise, | and saved work in the spring. I suggested 
always upon the subject under discussion, and | the idea that he was losing valuable fertilizing 
material; but he said he was too much of an 

4. In all cases not expressly specified, the| Qld Fogy to believe any such nonsense as 
deliberations shall be governed by the rules | that 


with all due courtesy. 


that usually apply to deliberative bodies. 


5, Any person may become a member of} takes half his time now to keep the gapes up 
this association for one year, by subscribing | jn his fences after his boys. 
to its regulations, and paying to the Treasur-| that is better than gates. He is cultivating a 


hedge of blackberry briars about ten feet 
6. The officers of this society shall consist | each side of his fence. 


er the sum of twenty-five cents. 


of a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 


and a Treasurer; whose duties shall be as in- 1 


dicated by their offices, and who shall con- 
stitute a board for the transaction of such 


society is not in session. They shall hold 


their offices for one year, and until the elee-| ; 


tion of their successors. 


<> 


Description of a Substantial Old Fashion- 
ed Farmer. 


The New Buffalo Independent has a contri- 
butor who is quite an original observer, He 
is evidently on the look out for facts in agri- 
culture. When he finds them he writes them 
down, and he gets the New Buffalo Indepen- 
dent to put them in print. He has been in the 
business himself, and knows that a difference 
exists between a plow and a wagon. When 
the latter has an axle broken, he don’t 
hitch up to the plow to carry his grist to 
mil, He has an opinion that gates are better 
than'bars; and actually seems to, know that 
some varieties of apples may be preferred to 
seodlings for an orchard. He has been around, 
after thistles and burdocks, and thinks that 
together with blackberry bushes they may 
make a hedge row that improves the protec- 
tive and ornamental qualities of a worm 
fence. He does not appear to have a belief 
in the moon, and is not tinctured with lunacy, 
We quote his remarks made during a visit to 
the country : 

“T have a profound respect for the farmer. 
I regard him as the High Priest of nature— 
the only true and safe exegete of her laws, 
And not only so, but, like a King, he sits at 
the head of the feast, and nations are fed from 
his board. 

As I stated before, farming appeared to 
disagree with me ; yet I like farmers, and I 
like to ride in the country. ‘It is a good 
thing to ride in the country.’ The air is go 
balmy in the calm, quiet evening, as the misty 
yreath curls up from swamps that are made 
brilliant by a thousand fire-flies. Or the 
morning is made joyous by the happy whistle 
of clouds of blackbirds around the cornfields ; 








times there are a few of the old-fashioned 
farmers left—mer who are not to be tickled 
and turned about by every new thing that 
comes up—men who have some practical 
knowled d are not obliged to run to the 
Plymouth Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club, ‘ane geld = 
. y f is one of your sturdy old-fashioned men, who 
shal! be determined from time to time by the} ininks for himself. Catch him rea ding any- 
; oe thing but the N. Y. Ledger! You couldn't 

2. The object of this association shall be| heat any of your new fangled notions into his 
to promote a more full developement and |} oq with a Roman Catapult. 


genuine natural fruit, too. The old fellow 
: ’ had a tree grafted once, but the grafts did not 
business as may become necessary while the| succeed, so that he lost all faith in operations 


and the delicious fragrance of the untrained 
wild flowers that is waf.ed from field and 
fence corner. Who, that has ever seen the 
curious globose involucre of the’ Cirsium Ar- 
yense (Canada Thistle), crowned with parple 
beauty, and guarded by a phalanx of vindic- 
tive spears; or the modest Burdock peep- 
ing through the fence corner as though afraid 
of notice, yet tenacious of your acquaintance, 
and has not envied the man who cultivated 
them! Ah! the country is the place for 
birds and flowers! I never loss a chance 
of riding in the country, for besides the birds 
and flowers, I often see old’ acquaintances. 
It was but the other day that I met with one 
who was a neighbor to me during my farm 
experience—a fine sturdy specimen of the 
old school of farmers, who is not afraid to 
cling to the fashions and practices of other 
days—turning the farrows with a plough of 
the same pattern as that used by his fathers 
in the days of the May Flower. True, his 
neighbors call him the Old Fogy” but I re- 
gard him as a strong-minded, independent 
thinker. I never had any scrious difficulty 
with him but once. That was about planting 
potatoes. He argued that they should be 
planted in the old of the moon, as it was a 
better time than the new, while TU insisted 
apon it that I did not know which was the 
best. 

Ah, t is a treat to know that in these fast 


ook for everything they know. My friend 


He is the man who always goes to mill 


or along the road side to fall on 


oD? 


Talk about patent gates tohim! Why, it 


He has a plan 


I enjoy a visit with him very much. The 
argo dish of apples is brought forward—the 


of that kind. I have often thought it strange 
hat farmers would spend so much time and 
money in hacking and sawing their fruit trees, 
when they couid have plenty of natural fruit 
at less expense. I hops the young farmers 
of his vicinity, before they run after new kinds 
of fruit and new kinds of notions of farming: 
will make the acquaintance and profit by the 
practices of the “ Old Fogy.” 
mpiliciennsanililaoanieiuiin 

Price of a Good Jack. 
Mr, Jacoby, of Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
lately sold his three-year-old Jack, Compro- 
mise, Jr., to a company in Indiana for $1,500, 
Compromise, Jr., stands 154 hands in height, 
and is possessed of the purest blue Hidalgo 
strain of blood of the old Spanish stock. 
Tomatoes for Cows. 
W. C. Earl writes to the Ohio Farmer, that 
he found last summer that tomatoes were 
very valuable as food for cows. That they 
increased the milk in quantity, and made it 
richer. They were given as good food in all 
stages of ripeness and unripeness, and even 
after they were frozen, but were exten as read- 
ily, and prodaced the same result. 
Cure for Caked Bag. 
K. H. Malford prescribes for this disease» 
half a bushel of carrots per day, for two or 
three days, and milk clean.— Country Gent. 
Persian Rice. 

Mr. J: P. Brown, Consul at Constantinople, 


riety of rice, called the Persian rice, which 


produced on the southern shore of the Cas- 
piansea. In Russia this kind undersells all 
others. 
Soft Shelled Eggs. 
It is stated in an English paper that a hen 
was‘cured of the habit of laying soft shelled 
eggs by mixing in her food a table spoonful 
of linseed oil each day, 


grows in a comparatively cold climate, being 


The Temperance Movement. 


A mass meeting of the Michigan State Tem- 
perance Society was held in Detroit on Tues. 
day last, at the Congregational Church.— 
This meeting was called for the purpose of 
conferring upon the best methods of promo- 
ting the progress of temperance in the State, 
and of enforcing the laws now in force, D. 
McIntyre, of Ann Arbor, was President of 
the meeting, and G. M. Dewey, of Niles, was 
appointed Secretary. 

The constitution of the Society was revis- 
ed by a committee, and amended, and now 
reads as follows: 

Whereas, The friends of temperance in the 
State of Michigan, acting through a variety 
of organizations heretofore, and aiming at the 
general disuse of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage, and the suppression by law of all traf- 
fic in them except for medicinal use and the 
purposes of the useful arts, have, with the 
blessing of God, wrought most desirable chan 

ges in the sentiments and social customs of 
the people of this State, as well as in its laws; 
and 

Whereas, From our past experience we 
are convinced of the necessity of some more 
permanent organization, that shall be placed 

on a basis similar to other benevolent institu- 
tions, whereby sufficient funds may be secur- 
ed to remove the scourge and curse of intem- 

perance, and to suppress the traffic in intoxi- 

cating liquors; and for our guide and govern- 

Ment in an associate capacity, we adopt the 

following constitution: 

ARTICLE 1. This Society shall be known by 
the name of the Michigan State Temperance 

Alliance. 

Art. 2. The officers of this Alliance shall 

consist of a President, Vice President, Secre- 

tary, Treasurer, and an Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of seven, of which the President, 

Secretary and Treasurer shall be members, 

and three members shall be a quorum to do 

business. 

Art. 3. The Executive Committee shall 

have t.e care and direction of such financial 
and prudential affairs of the Alliance as are 
not otlerwise provided for by vote at its an- 
nual meeting; and shall make a full report of 
their doings at the expiration of their term of 
office. 

Art.4, The annual meeting of this Alliance 

shall be held on the second ‘Tuesday of June, 

the place to be determined by the Execu- 

tive Committee, of which they shall give due 

notice. 

Arr. 5. Within the period of one week af- 
ter the annual election, the retiring officers 

shall deliver to their successors in office all 

books, records, moneys, and property of every 

description belonging to the Society. 

Art. 6, Any person may become a member 

of this Society by subscribing to the following 
pledge, and paying anvually not less than one 
dollar to the Treasurer or an authorized col- 

lector: [Here follows the pledge, a copy of 
which was not presented with the constitution, 
having been adopied at a previous meeting. ] 
Arr. 7. Any person who has subscribed the 
above pledge may become a life member of 
the Alliance by paying $20, which sum, if de- 
sired, may be paid in four annual installments, 
Art, 8. This constitution may be altered 
or amended at any annual meeting ot the Al- 
liance by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

Art.9. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to call special meetings of the So. 
ciety at such times and places as it may deem 
proper. 

The Society adopted the following series 
of resolutions as the basis of action of the 
society and its members: 


Resolved, 1, That we hold and illustrate 
as fundamental in promoting this causo a to- 
tal abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as 
a beverage. 

2. That we openly pledge ourselves—and 
seek to pledge others—to this doctrine of to- 
tal abstinence. 

3. That we recognize the necessity, and 
insist upon the righteousness, of legally pro- 
hibiting the sale of these driuks as a beverage 
by the earnest enforcement of the present 
law. And that all good citizens in this State, 
without distinction of party, be called upon 
to render their aid in enforcing the present 
law firmly and immediately. 

4. That, as representatives of different po- 
litical parties, we will do the best we can to 
secure the nomination of temperance men to 
all such offices as dre most intimately related 
to the suppression of intemperance; and 
that, if need be, we will abandon nominees in 
our respective parties for the sake of electing 
such as will carry out our priuciples, 

5. ‘That in our business we wiil give a deci- 
ded prefere:ce to temperance men, doing as 
little as may be for the support of such as 
traffic in or sustain the use of intoxicating 
drinks. : 

6. That we will not add to the popularity 
or respectability of places where intoxicating 
drinks are sold, by our social presence. 

7, That we will encourage and commend 
the existence of all such organizations, whe- 
ther among adults or children, as in the opin- 


has forwarded to the Patent Office a new va-| ion of the friends of this cause shall be pro- 


motive of its interests, 

8. That we give heed to the Apostolical 
injunction, being encouraged with its promise 
not to be weary in well doing, remeubering 
that the same high authority declares that 
“to him that knoweth to do good and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin,” 

Dr. Duffie.d from the committee to whom 
was referred the duty of preparing an address 
to the people of the State submitted the fol. 





lowing, which was adopted: 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens of the State: 

We address you on a subject of interest, 
vital to us in every social relation. The cause 
of temperance is intimately connected with 
the preservation of public morals, the happi- 
ness of our social relations, the progress of 
religion, the peace and prosperity of the 
State. Whatever may be your sentiments 
and prejudices on other subjects, we feel per- 
suaded that the spirit of patriotism aud the 
respect for the good order of society which 
characterize the people of Michigan will se- 
cure a candid consideration of whatever may 
advance the best interests of society. 

The Legislature of our State have passed 
laws for the suppression of intemperance, and 
the prevention of the manufacture, use, and 
traffic in spirituous liquors, which have re- 
ceived the cordial approbation and support 
of a large majority of the citizens of our 
State. It was hoped that the law would 
be enforced, but, owing to causes it is not 
necessary to enumerate, the prohibitory law 
remaios, to a very great extent, unenforced, 
The constitution of our State prohibits the 
enactment of a license law. The result has 
been an increase in the traffic and use of in- 
toxicating liquors, especially in our larger 
cities and towns, which has given occasion to 
many to pronounce the prohibitory lawa 
failure, and produce the conviction that it 
cannot be executed. This we believe to bea 
mistake, and are confident that the growing 
sentiment of the public mind is not only that 
it is practicable, but of great moment that it 
should be euforced. The evils it seeks to 
prevent and remedy are so many, enormous, 
and so injurious to the present and fature ir- 
terests of our State, that tew will be found 
openly to advocate their increase or perpetu- 
ation. Our county jails and penitentiary are 
supplied with four-fifths of their tenants by 
intemperance. Our poor-houses and various 
institutions of charity are rendered necesary 
to a great extent in consequence of its pre- 
valence. Our taxes for the support of our 
courts and the maintenance of justice and 
good government are increased more than 
one half by its means. There is no necessity 
for its existence and prevalence. It needs 
but the concerted action and persevering, co- 
operation of the friends of temperance ana 
the lovers of good order in society to rescue 
the law from its embarrassment and secure 
the enforcement of its provisions. 

To afford opportunity for such concentra.- 
tion and co-operation of effect on the part of 
the friends of law and order and good mor 
als, in the enforcement of the present prohi- 
bitory liquor law, we have modified the con- 
stitution of the State Temperance Society of 
Michigan so as to form a State Alliance, 
which shalt have greater effisiency and _per- 
manence. We present you the constitution 
of the Alliance for your examination, and 
earnestly invite your extensive co-operation 
with us. It has been found eminently effica 
cious in Massachusetts snd IIlinois, where 
similar organizations have been adopted. It 
seems to be just the thing needed tu give us 
both pecuniary aud moral means for the pro- 
secution of the great reformation at whi h 
we aim. We commend to you the pledge 
we have adopted, and ask you to make it 
yours. Give us your names and the benefit 
of your example. Introduce it into your 
families—commend it to your children. Let 
it circulate throughout our schools. Let it 
receive the prayers and blessings of the 
churches. Let ministers and members of the 
churches advocate the claims of temperance, 
and by their testimony and example discount 
enance the use, sale and traflic of intoxicat 
ing liquors. 

We recommend the formation of Town 
and County Alliauces, auxiliary to the State 
Alliance, for the better and more en_rgetic 
circulation of temperance sentiments and 
promotion of total abstinence. 

We commend also Mr James P. Merwin to 
the people of this State, who has been em- 
ployed by the xecutive Committee as tem- 
perance lecturer for the State of Michigan. 
And may the good providence of God our 
Savior bless our efforts to raise the fallen, 
recover the erring, and save the lost. 

J.B. Penell of Battle Creek was elected 
Vice-President of the Society in place of the 
Rev. Mr. Comstock, deceased, and A. B. 
Gibson of Jackson, J. B, Bloss and H. Beue- 
dict of Detroit, were appointed members of 
the Executive Committee to fill vacancies. 





County Societies, 


#@* The Lenawee County Agricultural 
Society held their annual meeting at Adrian, 
and elected the following officers tor the year: 

President—E. Smith of Clinton; Secre- 
tary—A. Howell of Adrian; T'reasurer— 
W. 8. Wilcox of Adrian, 

Directors——Israel Penington, Macon; Wm. 
Moore, Adrian; Joseph Bond, Rome; A. 
J. Hunter, Franklin; F. Coats, Ridgeway ; 
Brackley Shaw, Jr., Dover ; Israel Hodges, 
Ogden ; Edwin Crane, Blissfield ; S. A. Todd, 
Madison; Orson Green, Rollin; W. S. G. 
Mason, Fairfield; Asa N. Sutton, Raisin; 
Simeon Davidson, lecuaseh; Dexter Bald- 
wio, Medina; T. B, Williams, Seneca; Dr. 
Chamberlin, Hudson; Reubea Knight, Riga; 
Sylvanus Kinney, Cambridge; Gvorge C. 
Harvey, Palmyra; Orsamus Lamb, Wood 
stock; D. K. Underwood and F. J. Buck, 
Adrian. 

The society have purchased land near 
Adrian, for permanent grounds and are pro- 
gressing. 
—The Salt Lake Valley Tan says, of over 200 mur- 


ders committed in that territory within the past three 
years, not a single offender has been convicted or pun- 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


7a The Ohio Board of Agriculture has 
held its annual meeting and fixed the time 
and place of holding the great annual agrie 
cultural exhibition of that State. The time 
is the 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th days of Sep- 
tember, and the place is Dayton. The Ohio 
Farmer observes in this connection that 
‘Dayton is a fine city, with very generous 
and hospitabie people. It is surrounded by a 
splendid farming country, and approached by 
plenty of excellent railroads. We believe 
that Southern Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana 
will all contribute to make the next State Fair 
at least equal to the best of its predecessors.’’ 

#@ The Kentucky Legislature have passed 
a bill granting the State Agricultural Society 
an appropriation of $5,000 per annum for 
two years. 

#@ Governor Morgan, in his message to 
the Legislature of New York, justly remarks 
“that the moderate annual appropriation for 
the encouragoment of agriculture ia the coun- 
ties, and in support of the State Agricultural 
Society, has been fully returned to tho Traae 
sury in the enhanced valuation of property, 
and a hundred fold in the general prosperity. 


#7 Our readers, and especially our *small 
farmers, should read with attention the com- 
munication of L, W. Green, detailing his prac- 
tice for one year with sheep. Such communi- 
catious as this are of the highest practical 
value. We hope that others will give us the 
benefit of their experience in a like manner. 
We think this showing what can be done with 
a small flock and with moderate means, is of 
far more importance than statements showing 
a large expenditure of capital on a wide 
extent of land, no matter how judicious it 
may have been. Farms cannot be carried 
on without some capital to start with ; but 
the use of it when started, to give profitable 
resulis, is what we want facts about, such as 
Mr. Green has given. 


Ie We suppose that it is no more than 
fair to “acknowledge the corn” which our 
correspondent, Mr. Allan Turner of Matteson, 
hassent us. It should have a fair trial. Two 
friends have already spoken for some of if. 
in the letter it will be seen that Mr. Turner 
has not given the name of the variety, nor 
its habit of growth. Does this variety of 
corn have a large stalk ? Does it yield much 
fodder 2? How many bushels of ears or of 
shelled grain has it produced to the acre in 
your hands, Mr. Turner ? 


Sm When at Ypsilanti one day last month, 
our attention was ca'led to a fine sample of 
yellow cora grown by D. M. Uhl of that place. 
It was an eight rowed yellow kind, the seed of 
which he originally brought from New York. 
This variety we have seen grown. The stalk 
is of medium height; with a large broad, dark- 
green leaf. Some of the ears are fifteen in- 
ches in length, but the average is over twelve 
inches, well filled out to the top of the cob. 
Mr. Uhl informed us that the cattle and 
horses gave a preference to the fodder of this 
corn over that of many other kinds he had 
tried. 

7a tis a pretty good sign that business 
is getting better, when railroad companies 
begin to show an increase of revenues. The 
Michigan Southern Railroad receipts for Ja- 
nuary show an increase of $26,014 over the 
receipts of the same month last year. This 
is an oncouraging sign of the times. The in- 
erease is altogether in the freight department. 

3a We hope those who are interested in 
Farmers’ Clubs will give their attention to the 
letter giving an account of the working of 
the one at Plymouth, which is in this. p aper, 
and also to the simplicity of the rules by 
which it is governed. It is very easy to see 
that the members meet for useful rather than 
ornamental purposes, and when all are agrced 
upon this point, the rules required are seldom 
felt to be onerous, by being referred to as a 
bug-bear to keep the unruly in orders The 
article on the Horticultural page, giving the 
results of he late discussion on a subject that is 
very seasonable at this time, is worthy the at- 
tention of all who are about to set out trees 
in either garden or orchard during the spring. 


##@ Another sign of the movement of the 
t'mes is the appointment of agents for reapers 
and mowers, It will be seeu that the general 
agent for the Aultman mower and reaper has 
appointed local agents in Wayne, Washtenaw, 
Calhoun, Kalamazoo, Oakland, Lapeer, Ma- 
comb, Lenawee and Monroe counties. 

#@ Nothing can be more instructive than 
the observations on the treatment of new 
; land, and seeding it down, which will be found 
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in the article on that subject from the pen of 
our correspondent from Burchville. We hope 
that others may follow his example, and give 
their experience likewise. There is so little 
really known about the best and most econo- 
mical treftment of and practice with, heavy 
timbered lands, that all observations that 
come frou reliable sources are read with at- 
tention. Mr. McCollum’s experience with 
trees, is also very note-worthy. 

ga It will be noticed in the market re- 
port that we quote from Telkampf & Ketch 
ing’s circular relative to wools, and that it 
sustains the opinion we have heretofore ex 
pressed, that the stock of wool would not 
outlast the year, and before the next clip could 
be brought into market, the stock would be 
very light. The circular also confirms what 
has been said, that the European markets are 
not likely to be fully supplied without the 
foreign supplies heretofore brought into our 
markets, are diverted by better prices to for- 
eign ports. This, of course, creates a better 
demand for our produce, and the prospects of 
fall prices during the coming spring are en- 
couraging. 











The Parsons Herd Premiums. 


We have received the following letter from 
@ correspondent : 

“ Editor Michigan Farmer.—Thanks to 
the author of the ‘ Parsons Premium ;’ will 
he oblige your readers by stating the mini. 
num number which sill be allowed to com- 
pete for the Prize as a herd ? © 

“ Yours truly, Bos.” 

Certainly, the premium, when inserted on 
the premium list of the society, will read 
‘for a herd of cows or heifers not less than 
three years old, nor less than six in number. 





The Agricultural College. 


We learn that the Board of Education had 
a meeting at Lansing, at which some of the 
new appointments for the management of the 
college have been made, preparatory to its 
opening on the last Wednesday of this month. 
Professor Fisk has been reinstated in the 
chair of Agricultural Chemistry, and Profes- 
sor T. C. Abbot, has been appointed to the 
chair of Mathematics and Engineering, J. C. 
Holmes, Esq , has been appointed Superin. 
tendent of Horticulture, and James Bayley, 
Esq., of Big Beaver, Superintendent of the 
Farm. Mr. Abbot was the late professor of 
English Literature at the college,and is an ex 
perienced and skilled teacher. Mr. George 
Thurber of New York City has been appoint- 
ed Professor of Botany and Physiology.— 
He is said to be well recommended. Mr. J. C. 
Holmes is one of the best selections that 
could have been made for the department of 
Hortitulture inethe college; his acquaintance 
with the college, and the difficulties connect- 
ed with its growth and development as well 
as his experience in horticultural matters, in 
the climate and soils of the State, to the study 
of which he has given much time, renders him 
of more value than any one from a distant 
locality who has not had the opportunity to 
become familiar with the peculiarities of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Bayley, who lately informed us 
himself that he had accepted the .position of 
Superintendent of the farm for the coming 
season, was the president of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, when the College was inaugu- 
rated, and is at the present time one of the 
members of the executive committee of the 
State Society, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of reporting what changes should be re- 
commended for the benefit of the college.— 
He wi!l bring a large experience in the actual 
practice of the farm work to the institution,and 
that experience hes been gained in Michigan. 
The division of labor which the Board of Ed- 
ucation has thus inaugurated, is an excellent 
move in theright direction, and which will be 
unquestionably found beneficial. We believe 
that it is not the intention to make any ap- 
pointment of president during this year.— 
The programme of studies, and the terms of 
board have not yet been mace public, 





Congress. 

The chief interest of the week has centered 
in the proceedings of the House. After cut- 
ting through the gordian knot of the speaker- 
ship by the election of Mr. Pennington, there 
was short work with the other leading offie 
cers. On Friday, J. W. Forney of Philadel 
phia was chosen clerk by 112 votes, having 
a majority over all others of but one. H. A. 
Hoffmann of Maryland was elecied sergeant 
at arms. After fur.her efforts to elect the 
remainder of the officers, and receiving notice 
of a post office appropriation bill, the House 
adjourned tili Monday. On that day, the bill 
appropriating four millions of dollars for 
post-office expenses prior to the first of last 
June, was passed and sent to the Senate; of 
this amount $2,400,000 was especially devoted 


to the payment of postmasters, mail agents, 
clerks and the transportation of the: mails. 
The doorkeeper of the House and postmaster 
were then elected. Mr. Marston and Mr. 
Lucas being the two successfal candidates, 
The next officer to be elected is the priuter, 
when the House will be fully organized. The 
adjournment of the House from Monday till 
Thursday was decided upon to allow the 
Speaker full time to make up the committees. 
The chairmen of several of the leading 
committees are designated as to be, on ways 
and means, John Sherman of Ohio; on for- 
eign affairs, Thomas Corwin of Ohio ; on ju- 
diciary, Thaddeus Stevens, Penn.; on terri- 
téries, Mr. Graw, Pa. ; on commerce, Wash- 
burn of Illinois. 

In the Senate Mr. Wigfall of ‘l'exas has in 
troduced a bill for a line of railroad and tele- 
graph to the Pacific. 

Mr. Chandler of Michigan moved the re- 
consideration of the vote on printing the mes- 
sage of the President transmitting his veto of 
the bill making an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the channels across the St. Clair 
flats, which was debated at some length. A 
more prompt and regular communication with 
California overland, seems to be acknowledg- 
ed as a necessity, as a number of motions 
have been made on the subject of establishing 
new mail routes with that design. 

The Post-office bill is undergoing amend- 
ment in the Senate. Several of the mem- 
bers show a disposition to attach to it a pro- 
vision that will cut off the franking privilege. 
It is not probable that such an amendment 
will pass the lower House this session. The 
necessities of the presidential campaign wil] 
be too closely attended to for that improve 
ment in the post-office law to be allowed. 
Meanwhile the contractors are watching with 
anxious eyes the progress of the bill, and pe 
titioning against delay. 

John Defzees, the editor of the Indiana- 
polis Journal, has been selected as the can- 
didate of the republican members of the 
House for printer. It is said he will go into 
partnership with the publishers of the WVa- 
tional Era. 

It is not expected that the real business of 
Congress will commence before next Monday, 
as after the appointment of the committees, 
and the election of a printer, the House will 
adjourn over to give time to get the commit- 
tees together and get ready to work; as there 
are anumber of contested seats, the commit- 
tee on elections will probably have as much 
as they can attend to thrust upon them im- 
mediately. 





Tae MaIne State AGRICULTURAL Society. 
—The annual meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of the State of Maine was held on 
the 23d ult. The officers are : 
President—W m. C. Hammatt of Howland. 
Secretary—E. Holmes of Winthrop. 
Treasurer-—Wm. T. Johnson, Augusta. 








Literary Notes and News, 





Fas Peter Harvey, the particular personal 
friend of Daniel Webster is about to publish a vol- 
ume of reminiscences of that great man. As Mr. 
Harvey is known to have been more familiar with 
him than any other person, his volume is looked 
for as one which will furnish much matter of in- 
terest connected with the life of the great New 
England statesman. 

Ja The Commercial Quarterly, Bryant & Strat- 
tons American Merchant and Nautical Magazine, 
for January is received. It contains 2 very beau- 
tifal engraving of Washington Irving, and the 
contents are articles on Foreign agencies, paper, 
Sailor’s rights, the commerce of the Pacific, mer 
chantile law, and various items on commerce and 
statistics of much importance. 

Is A correspondent of the St. Louis Repub 
lican, writing from Santa Fe, announces the for- 
mation there of “The Historical Society of New 
Mexico,” the object of which is to collect and 
preserve all facts, manuscripts, documents, mem- 
oirs and relics which throw light on the history of 
the Territory, and indicate its resources. This, of 
course, includes the collection of minerals, fossils, 
&c. Colonel John B. Grayson, U.S. A., was elects 
ed President of the Society, and Doctor W. J. 
Sloan, Surgeon, U. 8. A., its Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 

Ja We have received the Annual Catalogue 
of the State University. Itis a pamphlet of seven- 
ty two pages, and gives very full information re- 
lative to the Faculty the names and number of 
students, the course of study, and the several de- 
partments of this institution. This is the first 
catalogue published since the Law department 
was put in operation, 

fae Mr. Eben Wight, the corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has favored us with a copy of the transactions for 
the year 1859, These transactions contain much 
valuable matter relative to the fruits and flowers 
which the members of the society cultivate, and 
of which we shall avail ourselves from time to 
time. 

Ja Messrs. Putnam, Smith & Co., book sellers 
under the Russell House, Detroit, have laid on 
our table a copy of The Illustrated Rural Manuais, 
lately issued by Messrs. Fowler & Wells of New 
York, These manuals comprise brief treatises on 
the House, the Farm, the Garden and the Domes: 
tic animals. The House treats of building and 





planning farm structures. The Farm gives gener- 








al brief instructions on the management of the 
farm with useful notes upon soils, implements, 
manures, fences and other matters. The Garden 
is a handy manual of reference for beginners, with 
brief instructions well laid down for their guidance 
on the cultivation of the ordinary productions.— 
The Domestic animals describes the various breeds 
and varieties, and gives rules for their treatment. 
Attached to thismanual is a description of Rarey’s 
method with the horse. 





Political Notes of the Week, 


—The New York Republican Central Committee 
have decided to hold a State convention for the 
purpose of nominating and appointing delegates 
to the Chicago convention. The State convention 
is to be held on the 18th of April. 


—Gov. Morgan, who is chairman of the Repub- 
liean National Committee, stated to the members 
of the State central committee, that he did not 
believe there would be any change in the time 
now fixed for holding the national convention at 
Chicago. All the members he had consulted were 
opposed to a change. 

—In the first Congressional district in Maine, 
the two delegates chosen to the Charleston con 
vention are represented to be one for Douglas and 
one for the administration. Resolutions in favor 
of Douglas were voted down. 

—An investigating committee of the Senate of 
the United States on frauds in doing the public 
printing, is now in session at Washington. C. 
Wendell, the Tate printer, has been pretty sharply 
questioned, but refuses to answer certain impor- 
tant queries. 

—Realf, John Brown’s secretary, has been dis- 
charged by the Harper’s Ferry committee. Sena- 
tor Wilson, of Massachusetts, has been before the 
same committee. 

—Frances J. Grund, has been elected consul at 
Havre, France. The Senate reconsidered the vote 
rejecting him. 

—The advertisement of Wm. H. Seward as the 
principal of a school in Georgia, in 1819, has re- 
cently been publisned as a curiosity. The school 
went into operation on the 19th of April of that 
year. 

—The Legislature of Mississippi have decided 
against the repeal of the law prohibiting the im- 
portation of Africans inte the State, by a vote of 
three to one. 

—The Texas Legislature has passed a bill ap 
propriating $300,000 for the defense of the fron- 
tiers. 

—The Washington reporters characterize the 
rush for office under the new officers of the House, 
as a wild excitement of tumultuous crowds of as 
pirants, 

—Judge Rowns, of Tennessee, has been appoint- 
ed Treasurer of the United States. 

—The democratic candidate for Mayor has been 
elected at Lancaster, Penn. The democrats claim 
it as a gain of 500 over their vote of last year. 

—The whigs of New York city have appointed 
a delegation of seven to attend the Virginia oppo- 
sition convention, which meets to organize on the 
22d instant. 

—The State Republican committee have issued 
their call for a convention to elect delegates to 
the National convention at Chicago, The State 
convention is to be held at Detroit on the 2d of 
May next. 


—The N. Y. Herald suggests Mr. Buchanan as 
the candidate of the Democrats for the presiden- 
cy. Itsays: 

‘“ The conservative, safe men of the North will 
have the next presidential election in their hands. 
Mr. Buchavan will have their support, and the 
very best thing that Mr. Douglass and his friends 
can do isto support the able statesman who now 
sits in the executive chair,with the understanding 
that Mr. Dougias stands the most prominent man 
for 1864.” 

—We have had a good many enquiries as to our 
politics, and in reply would say that we are deci- 
dedly opposed to the nomination of Brigham 
Young, of Utah, for President, and Daniel E. 
Sickles, of New York, for Vice President, as sug- 
gested by a cotemporary. Our private political 
opinion is that any party that sets them up will 
be beaten in the presidential campaign of 1860, 
and we do not think these candidates woul. have 
much chance in the House of Representatives, if 
voted for as third party men, and receiving votes 
enough to send them there. 

—J. R. Giddings has been before the Harper’s 
Ferry committee of the U. S. Senate, but his state- 
ments before them only confirmed what has been 
before stated, that he had in no way counseled or 
corresponded with John Brown. 

—A proposition is now being agitated to enlarge 
the boundaries of Kansas, by attaching Pike’s 
Peak and a portion of Nebraska to that territory, 
and then admitting it asa State with the Wyan 
dotie constiiution. 

—The correspondent of the N. ¥. Times reports 
that the elections in the House of Representatives 
have had the effect of deciding that Mr. Bates, of 
Missonri, will be the candidate of the republican 
party for President, and Mr. Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vice President; and in case of an election, 
Mr. Seward is to go as minister to France. This 
may be set down asa reporter’s whim. 

—The amount of $408,000 was paid out to the 
members of the House of Representatives during 
the week. 

—Milton S. Latham, the newly chosen Governor 
of California, has been elected U.S. Senator from 
that State. Lieutenant Governor Downey becomes 
Governor of California for the next two years, 

—The war department at Washington has or- 
dered 115,00) muskets from Springfield, and 9,000 
rifles from Waterville, to be placed in the arsenals 
of Charleston, Augusta and Baton Rouge, to sup- 
ply the quota due to the Southern States. 

—The Governor of Missouri kas issued a pro- 
clamation calling for an extra session of the Leg 
islature, which is to convene on the 27th inst.— 
The canse is the failure of that body to provide 
for the railroads at its last session, 

—The Wilmington Herald states that the Di- 
rectors of the Wilmington and Manchester Rail- 
10ad, North Carolina, have passed a resolution in 
structing the Superintendent t employ as few 








northern men as possible to work on the road, al- 
ways giving preference to home mechanics, in- 
structing him in making purchases to procure, as 
far as he can, those of Southern manufacture. 

--A bili has been introduced into the Texas 
Legislature providing for the imprisonment of 
Northern preachers and teachers, It is not pro- 
bable it will become a law. Governor Houston of 
that State does not agree with the resolutions trans- 
mitted by the. Legislature of South Carolina, rela 
tive to secession. 

—The finance committee of the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia, have reported a bill to provide 
that no goods or products of the Ncrthern States 
shall be sold in that State without licence, and 
that a tax shall be levied onall such sales. Goods 
of the same kind manufactured and directly im- 
ported from abroad, or manufactured in the State, 
are to be exempt from the tax. Such a law would 
make room for a fine band of smugglers. 

—The Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis have 
memorialized Congress, asking for the establish- 
ment in that city of a branch mint, and the peti- 
tion has been presented to that body by Senator 
Green, who will advocate its passage at the pro- 
per time. In view of the vast richness of the 
gold and silver mines of Pike's Peak and Arizona, 
a large share of the products of whieh must be 
exchanged there for supplies, such an institution, 
it is claimed, is greatly needed. 

—The examination in‘o the printing frauds at 
Washington is going forward. According to the 
statements of Mr. Wendell, it appears that some 
seven or eight parties were interested in the public 
printing, viz: Steadman, Banks, McLean, Walker, 
Rice, Severns and Bowman. He stated that he 
had paid out during the past three years over 
$100,000 for party support, to newspapers and in 
aid of election expenses, in Pennsylvania princi 
pally, but extending over New Jersey, New York, 
Marytand, Ohio, &c. Considerable had been paid 
by official authority, and some of his own free will. 
He also stated that by the action of the Senate in 
electing Bowman, he had been left penniless with 
the largest establishment in the Union lying idle. 
Bowman’s conduct towards Wendell was shown up 
ina very bad light. But there are two sides to 
this story. 





Foreign News. 





The steamships America, North America, City 
of Baltimore unc North Britain have arrived dur- 
sng the week. These vessels bring ten days later 
news from the old world. 

The British Parliament have met, and the 
Queen’s speech was received with much satisfac- 
tion, 

Lord Cowley, the embassador at the Frenth 
Court, has returned to Paris from London. The 
object of the mission to London was to resume 
the negotiations with England, relative to Italian 
affairs, which had bsen interrupted by the action 
of Count Walewski, who did not represent the 
policy of Napoleon. 

The great steamship company have appointed 
a committee of investigation, and no action will 
be taken till after their report is rendered. 

The Emperor of Frauce declares that his action 
in the sanctioning of treaties connected with the 
settlement of the Italian question, must be gov- 
erned by his engagements entered into at Villa- 
franca aud Zurich. This, and the refusal of Eng- 
land to compromise the nation by any engage- 
ment, it is said,will render the European Congress 
a necessity, and it may meet during the latter part 
of this month. 

The Emperor of France has lately startled the 
public of hisown nation and in England, by the 
announcement that a system of free trade, or that 
an approximation to it, by removing many of the 
imposts and duties on imports and exports, is to be 
tried in France. The system is expounded ina 
letter to the Moniteur, and the project has been 
received with great favor. The leading London 
papers look upon it as calculated to be advanta- 
geous to KEngiand. What effect it may have on 
trade with the United States is not yet known, but 
it cannot be otherwise than beneficial. Meanwhile 
a commercial treaty with England, basea on these 
new principles, has been projected. 

The Pope’s nuncio at Paris has presented a pro- 
test against the adoption of the policy recommen- 
ded in the pamphlet ascribed to the Emperor, and 
the Archbishop of Paris has resigned his position 
as a member of the Council of State. 

The Sardinian and Austrian commissioners are 
engaged in settling the regulations for the boun- 
dary line between the two governments, 

Letters from Vienna, confirm the report that 
Austria had given up the design of renewing the 
attempt to establish the expelled sovereigns in 
Central Italy. 

Belgium is about to send an expedition to the 
Chinese Seas. 

The Count Cavour has resumed his position as 
prime minister, having been again called to that 
post by Victor Emmanuel. 

The Spanish government has paid the balance 
it owed the British for aid rendered during its 
troubles’ amounting to two and a quarter million 
dollars. 

A Madrid telegram of the 15th announces that 
the Spaniards in Morocco were masters of all the 
prominent positions. After having obtained a 
complete victory they were commanding all the 
hights of the valley of Tetaun, and woald be be 
fore Tetaun as soon as the artillery was able to 
pass, 

Late advices fyom Magadore state that 60,000 
men, the picked of the Moorish army, were en 
camped on the hills beyond Magadore ready for 
action. The Moors are said to have taken, in all, 
600 Spanish prisoners. 

It is stated that there were 60,000 Moors at the 
battle of Castelegos. Col. Tassara, about thirty 
years of age,a younger brother of the Spanish 
Minister at Washington, distinguished himself 
greatly at the head of his regiment. Most of the 
high officers of the Spanish army are young men. 
The army had been obstructed in its operations 
and suffered much from constant rains. Spain is 
prosecuting the war with much vigor, and will 
have before long a force of 80,000 men in Morocco. 

The Queen thus notices the Jan Juan affair, 
which General Scott went to the Pacific to settle: 

“An unauthorized proceeding by an officer of 





the United States in regard to the Island of San 


Juan, between Van Couver’s Island and the main 
Jand, might have lead to a serious collision be- 
iween my forces and the United States, but the 
collision has been prevented by the judicious for. 
bearance of my naval officers on the spot, and by= 
the equitable and conciliatory provisions and ar- 
rangements proposed in this matter by the United 
States. I trust that the question of boundary, out 
of which this affair has arisen, may be amicably 
settled in a manner conformable with thejustice 
of the two countries, and defined by the first ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1846, 

Dispatches from India state that the whole of 
the rebel district of Oude had been reduced to 
submission, and the rebel forces completely dis- 
persed. 

Another most furious gale had wrecked many 
ships on the English coasts. 


>—____— 


Scientific Intelligence, 


GST he British government have recently obtained 
white oak timber in large quantities, of a superior qual- 
ity, from Virginia for gun carriages; meanwhile Brother 
Jonathan has been dispensing with wood, and making 
the gun carriages for Uncle Sam’s army of iron, as the 
best material, 

te" A new barrel head cutter has been invented by 
Wilsie Mannins, of Rouse’s Point, N. Y., which works 
with a perfection not yet attained by any previous in- 
vention for the same purpose. 

("A modification of the patent lawis now before 
the Senate of the United States,which has been prepared 
by the committee on patents. This law provides for 
some very important changes. One of them is that an 
appeal board of examiners shall be established, from 
whose decision an appeal, final in its action, can be taken 
to the commissioner himself, 

GerThe Hon. William D. Bishop having been obliged 
to resign the position of Commissioner of Patents, on 
account of his private affairs, Ex-Governor Thomas, of 
Maryland, has been appointed to fill the place. 

("Professor Peirce, of Harvard University, lecture 
ed at the Smitsonian Institute in Washington a few 
evenings since, on the mathematical qualities of the 
various prominent races of the human family. Among 
modern nations, he regarded the French as now preemi- 
nent, though as time passes, and the medley of all the 
best races which go to make up the population of the 
Urited States shall come to be more thoroughly com- 
pounded, he believes the people of America will sur- 
pass all others. Professor Peirce deems the imaginative 
and mathematical faculties of the mind to: be closely 
connected, if not absolutely flowing from the same 
source. 





General N’ ews, 





—A Fire broke ont in Ypsilanti on Monday the 80th 
ult. which, consumed a number of buildings close to the 
railroad depot. Amongst these was the office of the Yp- 
silanti Herald, The material of the office was mostly 
destroyed. We sincerely sympathize with Mr. McCrack- 
en in his loss. 

—Grace Greenwood has been delivering lectures in 
this State. She lectured at Ann Arbor last Friday. 

—General Delza, an ambassador of one of the govern- 
ments of South America, while stopping at a hotel in 
Charleston, 8. O., was robbed of money and valuables to 
the amount of $17,000. 

—A number of wealthy gentlemen of New York have 
associated together to promote the formation of a zoo- 
logical collection of wild animals in the Central Park of 
that city, on the plan of those in London and Paris, 

—A fire occurred in New York last week in one of 
those large tenement houses, common in that city. A 
number of lives were lost, no means of escape being left 
for then, The feariul cries of the sufferers were appall- 
ing. 

—Alexander Allen, of Vermontyville, lost his house by 
fire last week. 

—The contractor for the making tho Newaygo and 
Northport road from its southern terminus to Newaygo 
has commenced his work. 

—Mrs. Carpenter, of Black Creek, killed a deer with 
her own hands and butcher knife, capturing the game on 
the ice, 

—A Mr. Jenny has 100 hands employed in getting out 
oak staves on the Rlack River in Sanilac county. This 
is a new business for that region, 

—It is observed that the mania for suicide has become 
prevalent. 

—The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office dis- 
tributes no seeds this year in consequence of there being 
lo appropriation for that purpose. 

—A Baptist minister at Blue Point, Illinois, has been 
imprisoned for beating his wife in an inhuman manner 

—New Orleans has sold the right to lay down and ope- 
rate passenger railroads in that city for thirty years for 
the sum of $130,000. 

—A cotton mill has been established in Illinois for the 
manufacture of cotton batting. 

—An authorized statement of the Illinois banks shows 
that the outstanding circulation amounts to $8,981,728, 
and is based upon an aggregate of State and other stock 
securities to the amount of $9,825,244.61,and it is said, 
by those familiar with the subject, that they are among 
the best in the market. 

—The boiler in a steam saw mill belonging to Mr, Lye 
man Hoag, of Ray, in Macomb county, exploded last 
week, and killed two persons and caused five others to 
be badly injured. The boiler flew from the track across 
the road, a distance of ten rods, struck a log house, and 
glanced from it against a frame building, which it shate 
tered, killing the wife of the owner of the mill, Mrs, 
Ifoag, and injuring the father of Mr, Hoag and one of his 
children so that they are not expected live. 

—It is proposed that Congress aid the inauguration of 
Mill’s Statue of Washington, which it is designed will 
take place at Washington on the 22d inst, 

—A slaver named the Orion, with 1,028 slaves on board, 
has been captured by the. British steamer Pluto, and 
sent into St. Helena, 152 of the slaves had died before 
that port was reached, 

—H. A. Davidson, who had a grudge against a Mr, 
Skerrett, of Hawesville, Kentucky, went into the store 
of Messrs. Duncan, of that place, whilst Skerrett was 
there, carrying a lighted bomb in a tasket of eggs. The 
bomb exploded, blowing the store to pieces, wounding 
Hon, Wm. Sterrett, O. B. Duncan, J. G. Duncan, James 
Reading, and Mr. Bennett—some of them mortally, in- 
cluding Davidson. 

Sarza.—We have long supposed this celebrated drug 
had come to be an exploded humbug but we ara assured 
by those ia the healing art, that not the Sarsaparilla it- 
self is to be blamed for this conclusion, but the miser- 
able, worthless preparations of it, that have been palmed 
off upon the community—preparations which contain 
about as much of its virtues as they do of gold dust. It 
is acommervial fact that almost all of the Sarsaparilla 
gathered in the world, is consumed in the old countries 
of Europe, where the science of Medicine has reached 
its highest perfection, and where they know the best 
what to employ for the mastery of disease. Hence we 
are glad to find that we are now to have a compound of 
this excellent alterative which can be relied on, and our 
commuuity will not need be assured, that anything Dr. 
Ayrr makes, is worthy of their confldence. He has 
been for years engaged in eliminating this remedy (see 
adv’g cols.) designing to make it his “chef @’ ewore” 
which should add the crowning glory to his already en- 
viable reputation,—American Celt, New York, 
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The Honsehold. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
erteth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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KING COLD ON A FROLIC. 


*Way up in the north, all tidy and niee, 

Lived old King Cold in a palace of ice ; 

A jolly old soul, full of frolic and fun, 

As ever lived over or under the sun. 

His table was loaded with a white-frosted snow, 
Which he always could gather without arrow or bow; 
In his stable stood Blower, half dead with the colic, 
So eager was he to be off on a frolic; 

While back of his palace stood a beautiful sleigh, 
Made out of a snow ball the last summer’s day ; 

His reins were made out of the rains of the weather, 
Which with whip and his sleigh he svon fastened to- 

gether ; 

His whip was an icicle slender and slim, 

Looking more like a dagger with its handle so thin, 
Wurra! roared the king, what a beautiful thing 

To set Blower dancing, and make little folke sing. 
Come Blower, be stirring; be off by the light 

Of the bright evening star when the sun's out of sight, 
Be off, Blower, off! cried the king with a crack 

Of his whip, and away, far away on his track, 

Went old King Cold full of frolic and fun, 

And much was the mischief so madly begun. 

Over hills and the valleys, the mountain, the ocean, 
‘Went the king in a race, setting all in commotion. 
The rivers he bound with a strong icy chain, 

And bade them keep still till the spring came again ; 
Over mountains he spread thick blankets of snow, 
Besides some thick comforts for the valleys below. 

Ha, ha! roared the king, they will do you no harm, 
For { make them on purpose to keep you quite warm. 
Over forests he drove when they grew on his track, 
And he made those big giants all tremble and crack ; 
And the beasts of the forests, so fearless and bold, 
Ran shrieking and howling before the King Cold. 
Next he came to a garden where the violets throve, 
But the careless old fellow right over them drove, 
Chased in two sons and 4 smiling young daughter, 
And stamped his big foot in a bucket of water; 
He knocked in one window, peeped under the door; 
Through a hole in the roof and and a crack in the floor, 
He would bite all their fingers and pinch all their toes, 
And when they lay down would snap at each nose ; 
He would strut round the mother, look hard at the sire, 
But dare not go near him, for he sat by the fire. 

He went down to the meadow, drove on to the pond 
For a frolic of skating of which he was fond ; 
But the ice was so tender, so brittle, so thin, 
That before he got off he had fairly got in, 
When he struggled and floundered, but the ice was so 
rotten 
That before he got out he sunk to the bottom. 
So my song is quite over, and my story is told, 
*T was the last of old Blower, as well as King Cold. 
—Merry’s Museum, 








Something for the Boys. 


Farmers’ boys, are naturally just like other 
boys. The way for them to know is to learn 
—and for this purpose somebody must teach 
them. Many times they appear to great dis- 
advantage, simply because they need instruc- 
tion. Sometimes, too, their parents are not 
as thoughtful and particular as they should be. 
Then, in regard to manners, there are few 
that feel at liberty out of their own family, to 
correct what is amiss. And now I am intend- 
ing to say things to you on paper, that I 
would not wish to say in person. 

Iam going to talk of manvers to you, im. 
portant for your respectability and comfort- 
It gives a bashful lad confidence in himself to 
know that he is right, in his manners. 

1. Never wear your hat or cap in the house. 
It was not made for this purpose, but to cov- 
er your head out of doors. How many bald 
heads this ill mannered habit has made, I need 
not say. Little boy, big boy, young man, 
take off your hat at home, Then you will 
not forget elsewhere. Never, except out of 
doors, wear your h .t before your parents, as 
seniors, nor before misses, or young ladies, un- 
lesss you would be voted clownish. 

I have seen young men sit, with hat on, be- 
fore young women whose favorable opinion 
they coveted. Why? They were diffident, 
and forgot. You will not practice better 
manners abroad than you are accustomed to 
use at home. Habits govern. 

Once I called upon a clergyman’s family, re- 
cently removed into our village, in company 
with another young minister. There my 
companion sat, before the lady of the house, 
for half an hour, es if his hat was a part of 
his head. He was a man of good talents, but 
his bad manners showed his want of a moth- 
er’s early instruction. He was not taught 
when young. 

2. When sent on an errand, as soon as the 
usual inquiries and compliment are passed, do 
your business at once, if you can see the per- 

son with whom you wish to do it. If he or 
sheis not in the room, inquire for them, (I 
fear the boys will criticise my grammar in the 
last word written.) Do not sit without in- 
quiring ten or twenty minutes, waiting for 

_ the person to come in, nor si: and talk about 
‘the weather, and other matters of no account 
if the person you wish to see is present. If 
you have two, or half a dozen errands, go on 
till you have done. When business is done, 
if you intend to spend an hour or two in social 
conversation, you can do so. But let the er- 
rand be just as promptly attended to, as if you 
were to leave the moment it sould be done. 
Never do an errand Yankee fashion, | 
mean no disrespect to the Yankee nation. I 
am one myself. They do many things first 
rate. But in asking questions and making 


prove. Let me tell you. A real green Yan. 
kee comes to your father to get the loan of a 
horse, or buggy, or a few dollars in money.— 
He begins after a | alf hour's sitting and talk 
ing of any thing but his business, “ Was you 
going to use your horse to morrow?” Or 
“ You hain’t got your buggy mended yet, have 
you?” Or, ‘*Have you got any money on 
hand now-a-duys?” Now what is all this 
to him? Nothing. He has been half an 
hour in edging up tothe business in hand, 
and now he walks all round it, before telling 
what he really wants. Why not with modes- 
ty and civility say, “Mr. can you conve- 
niently allow us to use your horse to-morrow? 
(to plow, or ride, or drive to a certain place.) 





requests, many of them might greatly m just punishment of the sufferer’s own person- 


al sins, or they may be so mixed with mercy 
as to be neutralized, or they may be even 
turned into a blessing. In pursuance of the 
curse of Canaan, the sons of Judah cut off the 
thumbs and great toes of Adoni-Bezek, but 
he had so maimed seventy petty princes whom 
he had overcome in battle. Hezekiah was 
guilty of pride and to humble it, God an- 
nounced to him, through the prophet, that 
his descendants would be servants in the pal- 
ace of the king of Babylon. This was folfill. 
ed when Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach and 
Ahed nego were carried captive by the Chal- 
deans. But they were pious young men, 
and God honored them accordingly. When 
Daniel was pitched into the den among the 


The same of the buggy. Why ask whether! growling lions, thure was an angel sent to 
your neighbor has money on hand? He may| stop their mouths, and he came out in the 
bave $100, and, warned by past experience, | morning, living and well. When the others 
may very properly refuse to lend you a dol-| were tumbled into a burning fiery furnace, 


utes with hat on, and hand on the door handle 


good night at the end of a yarn, after they 


—anvther five minutes if the weather be mod- | self was their inheritance, 
rate, with the door half open, and finally say | their case was turned into a blessing. 


lar. they came out unsinged, to the astonishment 
When the time for you to leave has arrived, 
When you rise, take your hat 
and bid the family farewell, before you reach 
the door, then leave at once. 
people, for want of proper training when 
young, will stand and talk and talk, ten min-| the tribe of Levi received no landed inheri- 
utes before reaching the door; then five min-| tance in Canaan. 


of the king and his counsellors. Simeon and 
Levi were guilty of treachery and cruelty, 
and Jacob on his death bed, predicted that 
their tribes would be scattered in Jacob and 
dispersed in Israel. In consequence of this 


But they received the ex- 
clusive office of the priesthood, and God him- 


Thus the curse in 


The Providence of God we know is all 


are a rod beyond the steps. 

Never do this among peuple who think it 
all right, or you set them a bad example.— 
Never do it with these who do not practice 
it, less they dread your coming, and your go 


Do rot stay too long when you call, or 
Remember that if you would be wel- 
comed when you go, you should never linger, 
If your company is good, it is 
better to let others desire more of it, 
be tedious, be careful not to inflict too heavy 
a burden on those you call upon. 

Now perhaps the boys will say, “Better 
give these instructions to some men and wo: 
men, as well as to us.” 
men and women do these things from habit, 
and because when young they were not taught 
Many very worthy people labor un- 
der disadvantages for want of knowing what I 
have said in this article, for your benefit. 
have a boy of my own, who if he lives, will 


But remember, some 


soon be aman. 
You have my guod will, and best wishes. 
8. Y. E. 


Great Men of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 





NUMBER FOUR. 


the ark. It appears they were eager enough 
to get out of their confined dwelling, for time 


returned one evening with a green leaf, they 
it as treasure. But they would not go out 


they did not receive till they had spent a year 

and ten days in their narrow city. Perhaps if 
they had come out sooner the dampness of 
the earth would have brought on intermittent 

fever or other diseases. Atall everts, God’s 

time was chosen in wisdom. 

We are told that Noah now began to be 

a husbandman, either because he never farmed 

much before the flood, or because he had 

much better success in agriculture afterwards. 

However: eager young men may be, some- 
times to engage in exciting pursuits, they in. 
cline, as they get old, to return to the quiet 
occupation of the farm, Even Herr Dries- 
back, the great lion-tamer, as most of my 
young readers are aware, is now a western 
farmer. 

Although the life of a farmer is more favor- 
able to virtue than many other callings, still 
even itis not exempt fiom temptation. Noah 
made wine and drank it till he was intoxicated, 
Some think he did not know its bad effect 
till he thus found out by experience. Ham, 
his youngest son, saw him drunk, and told it to 
his brothers as a good joke. When Noah 
got sober and knew what Ham had done, he 
pro: ounced a curse upon him in the person 
of hisson. Cursed is Canaan; “a servant of 
servants shall he be,’ &c. Now it seems 
strange to us that Canaan should be cursed 
instead of Him, who sirned, and that this 
curse should be executed not on Canaan, but 
on his posterity. 

God never punishes the son for the sins of 
the father, as appears from Ezekiel 18, 20.— 
But he does sometimes visit the sin of the fa- 
ther upon the children, Exodus 20,5. That 
is, he punishes the father by announcing to 


right, but we cannot see that he proportions 
men’s sufferings according to their sins (Eccle- 
siastes 9,1.) Sometimes men suffer because 
they are wicked, as in the case of Agag whom 
Samuel the prophet hewed in pieces before 
the Lord, because his sword had made women 
childless, (1 Sam. 15, 33.) Sometimes men 
suffer because they are righteous, as in the 
case of Joseph, when he was cast into prison, 
(Gen. 39, 20) And again, some suffer nei- 
ther because they are righteous or wicked, 
but because God has his purposes to accom- 
plish, as in the case of the man who was born 
blind, (John 9, 3.) Thus God keeps his ways 
secret. 

The descendants of Canaan were nearly all 
cut off by the Israelites in the times of Josh- 
ua, They were guilty of almost every sin 
that disgraces human nature. Yet there 
were honorable exceptions. Melchisedec, in 
the time of Abraham, was a righteous king, a 
faithful priest, and is mentioned in one of the 


So you will all be, very soon. beautiful songs of David as a type of Christ, 
Rahab believed in Israel’s God, was married 
to a prince of Judah, and became an ances- 
tor of along line of kings. 


From Sidon, the oldest son of Canaan de- 


scended the ancient Tyrians and Carthageni- 
ans. ‘I'he latter disputed the empire of the 
Noah, continued.—The water was dried up world for a long time with the Romans, but at 


some months before Noah and his family left | !ength they were overcome and subjugated. 
It is generally supposed that their blood still 


flowsin the veins of the Spaniards and the 
and ag in they sent out a dove, and when she | Celtic race of Ireland and Scotland. These 
were all white. 
examined it as a curiosity, and rejoiced over from whom the black race of man descended. 


Ham had a gon called Cush 


Some think that it is in pursuance of the curse 


without special permission from God, and this | Of Canaan that the negroes are enslaved at 


present. But they are descended from Cush 


the father of the Ethiopians, not from Canaan. 





Sleeplessness, 


A gentleman of culture once became de 
ranged, and after a weary time, at a well-con- 
ducted asylum, was restored to mental health 
and remained perfectly well. One of the most 
striking observations he made in detailing the 
remembered portions of his history for the 
period including his aberration, was that the 
madness came on him by a slowly increasing 
inability to sleep, and at its height, it seemed 
to him that he did not sleep at all; but from 
the very first day he could get a little sleep, 
the mind began to clear, and the two contin- 
ued pari passu until complete recovery. 

The experience of medical men of all coun- 
tries is in striking accordance with the above. 
And if a fact so well established was generally 
known, many persons would be saved from the 
living death of hopeless lunacy, and a large 
number from the abhorrent crime of self.de- 
struction. 

Sleep is the great renovator of the brain.— 
It is during its rest, of sleep, that it is nour- 
ished and invigorated; and without that food 
of rest in sleep, the mind can no more be gus- 
tained, than the body without food. 

One of the very worst economies of time, is 
that filched from necessary sleep, The 
wholesale but blind commendation of early 
rising, is as mischievous in practice, as it is er- 
rant in theory. Early rising is a crime 
against the noblest part of our physical na- 
ture, unless it is preceded by an early retir- 
ing. Multitudes of business men in large cit- 
ies count it a saving of time, if they can make a 





him that he will inflict sufferings uyon the 
sons, These sufferings, however, may be the 
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journey of a hundred or two miles at night 
by steamboat or railway. It isa ruinous mis- 


ta.e. Itnever fails to be followed by a want 
of general well-feeling for several days after, 
if, indeed, the man does not return home actu- 
ally sick, or so near it, as to be unfit for a full 
attention to business for a week afterwards. 
When a man leaves home on business, it is al. 
ways important that he should bave his wits 
about him; that the mind should be fresh 
and vigorous, the spirit lively, buoyant, and 
cheerful. No man can say that it is thus with 
him, after a night on a railroad, or on the 
shelf of a steamboat. 

The first great recipe for sound, connected, 
and refreshing sleep, is physical exercise. Toil 
is the price of sleep. Z 

Tosleep well, a man must be regular in his 
hours of retiring and rising, and avoid sleep- 
ing in the day-time. Nature will take health- 
fully a certain zmount of sleep, as she will 
take healtbfully a certain amount food, and 
no more; all over tends directly to disease and 
premature death. In the desire to avoid eat~ 
ing too much, men have weighed their food, 
but some have eaten too little and died before 
their time in consequence of an error of judg- 
ment. There need be no mistake in this re- 
gard as to sleep in ordinary health, for if a 
man retires regularly after judicious and usual 
eating and exercise, he will, if let alone, be 
waked up by nature the very moment he has 
had enough of repose for the needs of the sys- 
tem. Instinct teaches the infant and the mere 
animal to cease taking aliment when they 
bave had enough. Infants and animals never 
have dyspepsia, if let alone, for nature is the 
wise apportioner. Thus is it with sleep.— 
Nature, herself sleepless, wakes us up the mo- 
ment we have had enough, if we are not tam- 
pered wih. Thus itis with men who live 
temperately and regularly; they wake up 
withing five minutes of the same time morn- 
ing aftor morning. If we go to sleep again, 
if we take a “ second nap,” nature is thwarted, 
and the result is, we go to sleep later the fol 
lowing night, sleep more unsoundly and later 
in the day; or if we get up early, we become 
insupportably sleepy during the day time, and 
this goes on until we have no refreshing, 
sweet connected sleep, day or night, when the 
general health begins to wane and the spirits 
droop. The laugh is less joyous; the counte- 
nance less cheerful; the eye less bright, and 
the road is downward! If at this phase of 
affairs medicines are given to promote sleep, 
it is only av artificial repose; it does not build 
up the system, but soon begins to clog the 
whole machinery, and in due time the wheels 
of life stop forever. For let it be remember- 
ed, that every form of anodyne, whether hop 
or poppy, such as morphine, laudanum, or par- 
agoric, will, if continued beyond a very few 
doses, constipate the bowels, take away the 
appetite, torpify the liver, and derange the 
whole digestive machinery. 

Labor, then, physical industry, temperance, 
and regularity, are the great panaceas for pro- 
ducing sound, healthful invigorating sleep.— 
Various substitutes have been adopted to 
serve as temporary expedients, some of which 


or less avail. 
1. Fix the thoughts on getting into bed, on 


because of certain electric currents. 


in the same direction, until sleep comes. 


see the breath going out all the time. 
5. We have known, on the failure of all 


warm hand, to be admirably successful. 


have a saucer at hand, half filled with alcohol, 


4. Another avers that a better plan is to | at the strings. 
place the head in a comfortable position, shut | disagreeable look the face puts on in a min- 
the mouth, and breathe through the nostrils | ute. 
only, making an effort to imagine that you | envy, or discontent, or deceit, and each bring s 
its own expression over the face, 


a case of simple sleeplessness, not as the ree 
sult of any special disease. We would not 
advise such an expedient, for persons have 
been known to lose life by going to sleep 
with something in the mouth. [f it is ate 
tempted at all, the candy should be placed 
between the cheeks and the gums, and the 
mouth kept resolutely closed. 

The general rule is, that persons require 
seven hours of sleep in summer, and eight in 
winter. There are, however, occasional ex: 
ceptions. Women require less sleep than 
men; possibly because they are less in the open 
air, the soporific effects of which are seen in 
infants speedily going to sleep when taken out 
of doors. 

Children require more sleep than those in 
maturer life. Old people seem to require 
very little sleep, except in extreme ago; but 
then it is rather a doze, or in short naps.— 
Much of the credit given to elderly people for 
early rising is not deserved. They get up 
early because they can’t sleep any longer; na- 
ture does not want any more, and they feet 
better when up and about than when in bed: 


Napoleon the Great, seemed to require 
very little sleep, and he had a remarkable fa- 
cility in going fast asleep at will. Pichegru 
said that during a whole year’s campaign, he 
did not sleep more than one hour in twenty- 
four. We knew a man, named Paxton, who 
having been an engineer or pilot on a steam- 
boat on the Mississippi, was not able on leav- 
ing his employment to sleep more than three 
hours out of any twenty-four for several years 
but he died early. 

We earnestly advise that all who think a 
great deal, who have infirm health, who are in 
trouble, or who have to work hard, to take all 
the slecp they can get, without medica; 
means. 2 

We caution parents, particularly, not to 
allow their children to be waked np of morn- 
ings; let nature wake them up, she will not 
do it prematurely; but have a care that they 
go to bed at an early hour; let it be earlier 
and earlier, until it is found that they wake 
up themselves in full time to dress for break- 
fast. Being waked up early, and allowed to 
engage in difficult or any studies late and just 
before retiring, has given many a beautiful and 
promising child brain-fever, Or determined 
ordinary ailmenis to the production of water 
on the brain. ° 

Let parents make every possible effort to 
have their children go to sleep in a pleasant 
humor. Never scold or give lectures or in any 
way wound a child’s feelings, as it goes to bed. 
Let all banish business and every worldly care 
at bed-time, and let sleep come to a mind at 
peace with God and all the world —Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


_o 


The Little | Strings. 


Did you ever see a gutta-percha face, child- 
ren? And did you ever amuse yourselves 
with pinching it one way and pulling it av- 
other, and seeing what different expressions 
it will put on? When you cease pulling and 








may excite a smile, but all may be of greater | pinching it, it returns to the same face it was 


before. 
Now, your little faces are softer than gutta- 


Some one thing, vast and simple; such as a| percha, and they are full of little strings cal- 
cloudless sky, or the boundless ocean, or th®| led muscles; and the little muscles pull them 
ceaseless goodness of the great Father of us| one way, and pull them another, just accord- 
all. ° img to your feelings. 

2. It has been said that sleep has been pro-| grieved or sad, and the little museles pull 
moted by lying with the head towards the| your face into a very doleful expression, and 
north, and not by any means towards the west, | we know, by looking at you, just how you 
feel. Sometimes you feel pleased or merry, 
3. A writer recommends to commence roll-| and the little muscles pull your faces into 
ing the eye-balls round the circuit of the eye, | smiles and dimples. 


Sometimes you feel 


But often there are wicked passions at work 
Anger pulls, and ob! what a 


Pride pulls the strings, or vanity, or 


The worst of it is, that when these pas- 


forms ot anodynes, the gentle, continuous | sions pull very often, the face does not re- 
friction of the soles of the feet with a soft,| turn to what it was before, but the muscles 


harden and retain that ugly expression. By 


6. When persons are prevented from sleep- | indulging in evil passions, people may work 
ing by a slight hacking cough, sleep is some- | their faces up into such awful shapes, that, 
times induced by having two pieces of mus-| sometimes, when you meet a man in the street 
lin, say six inches by four, and three or four| you can tell, just by looking at his face, what 
folds thick, to be used alternately thus: | his character is. 


A face that was very lovely when it was 


dip one of the cloths into it, then press it out, | that of a child, has had the passion of anger 
so as not to dribble, and lay it across the| pulling at it so often, that it always weais a 
chest, the upper edge of the cloth ranging | sullen, cross, dissatisfied look. Or, if a man 
with the collar-bones, let it remain five min-|has learned to live to hoard up money for 
utes, then put on the other, alternating thus| its own sake, his face gotsa mean, grasping 


(by the nurse) with as little motion as possi-| look, and we say when we pass him, “ There 


composed for sleep. 


ble, the patient being on his back in the bed | goes a miser.” 


Or, if he has learned to lie 


and steal, he cannot make his face that of a 


7. A French medical journal advises on re-| truthful, honest man. 


tiring, to put five or six bits of sugar candy, 


Nov, dear children, do you want to have 


as large as a hazelnut into the mouth, averring pleasant faces, that every body will love to 
that.before they are melted the desired effect{look at? Then don’t let the ugly passions 











will have been produced, This may avail in get hold of the strings. 


Pot them into the 
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hands of love, and charity, and good-will, 
and truth, and honesty, and then they will be 
beautiful faces. 

I have seen faces without a single hand- 
some feature, that were sweeter to look at 
than the mc@ perfect features that ever were 
formed. And why? It was the expression. 
And what makes the expression? Oh! it all 
depends upon whether the bad passions or 
the lovely virtues get hold of the little strings. 
—Am, Messenger. 





A Lesson | to Parents. 


I had been married fifteen years. Three 
beautiful daughters enlivened the domestic 
hearth, the youngest of whom was in her 
eighth year. A more happy and contented 
household was no where to be found. My 
wife was amiable, intelligent, and contented. 
We were not wealthy; but Providence had 
preserved us from want; and we had learned 
that “contentment without wealth, is better 
than wealth without contentment.” 

It was my custom, when returning home 
at night, to drop into one of the many shops 
that are constantly open in the business 
streets of the metropolis, and purchase some 
trifling dainties, such as fruit or con ectionery, 
to present to mother and the children. I 
need not say how delighted the little ones 
were at ti:is slight expression of paternal con- 
sideration. On one occasion I had purchased 
some remarkably fine apples. After the re- 
past, half a dozen were left untouched, and 
my thrifty companion forthwith removed 
them to the place of deposit, where it was her 
custom to preserve the remains of our nick- 
nacks, A day or two after, when I had seat 
ed nyself at the table to dine, she said to me 
smilingly: 

“So, father has found the way to my safety- 
box, has he?” 

I was at loss to understand the meaning 
and desired her to explain. 

“ Have you not been in my drawer?” 

“ What drawer?” 

“The upper drawer in my chamber bureau. 
Did you not take therefrom the largest of the 
pippins I had put away for the girls?” 

“ No—I did not !” 

“You did not?” 

“NotI! I have not seen an apple since 
the evening I purchased them.” 

A slight cloud passed over the countenance 
of my wife. She was troubled. The loss of 
the apple was in itself nothing; but we had 
carefully instructed our children not to ap- 
propriate to their use any article whatever of 
family consumption, without permission; and 
as permission, when the demand was at all 
reasonable, had never been denied them, she 
was loth to suspect any one of them of the 
offense. We had a servant girl in the family, 
but as she was supposed to kaow nothing of 
the apples, my wife hesitated to charge it 
upon her. She at length broke the silence by 
saying: ; ‘ 

“We must examine theaffair. I can hard- 
ly think one of the children would so act. If 
we find them guilty, we must reprove them,— 
Will you please look into it?” 

The girls were separately called into my 
presence; the eldest first. 

« Eliza, did you take from your mother’s 
drawer, an apple ?” 

«No, sir.” 

* Maria, did you take from your 
drawer, an apple? ’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Mary, did you take from your mother’s 
drawer, an apple ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It must have been taken by the serva:t; 
call her to me,” said I, addressing my wife. 

‘‘Nell, how came you to take from the 
drawer of your mistress, without permission, 
the largest of the apples she had placed 
there ?” 

“ Wot apples ?” 

“Did you take no apple from the drawer 
of your mistress ?” 

“No sa.” 

Now it was evident that falsehood existed 
somewhere, Could it be that one of my 
children had told me a lie? The thought 
harassed me, I was not ab'e to attend to 
business. I went to the store—but scon re- 
turned again, Meanwhile, the servant-girl 
had communicated to her mistress that she 
had seeu our youngest go into the garret with 
a large apple, the morniag before. On exam- 
ination, the core, and several pieces of the 
tiud were tound upon the floor. I again eall- 
ed Mary to me, and said to her affection- 
ately: 

“ Mary, my daughter, did you go into the 
garret yesterday?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

* Did you go there with an apple?” 

*No sir” 

“Did you notice any thing on the floor?” 

“No, sir.” 


mother’s 





I was unwilling to believe my sweet child 
capable of telling mea falsehood; but ap- 
pearances were against her. The fault lay 
between her and the servant, and while I was 
desirous to acquit my child, I did not wish 
to accuse unjustly the negro. I therefore 
took Mary into a room alone; J spoke to her 
of the enormity of lying—of the necessity of 
telling the truth—of the severe punishment I 
should be compelled to inflict upon her, if 
she did not confess the whole to me, and with 
tears in my eyes urged her to say that she 
had done it, if indeed she had. Gradually, I 
became convinced of her guilt; and now I felt 
determined she should confess it. My threat- 
enings were not without effect. After weep- 
ing and protesting her innocence, and weep- 
ing and again protesting, my threatenings 
seemed to alarm her, and falling upon her 
knees, she said: “ Father, I did take the ap- 
ple.” 

Never shall I forget that moment. My 
child confessed that she wasa liar, in my pres- 
ence ! 

Suppressing my emotion, I retired; and 
Mary, rising from her position, ran to her 
mother, and in a paroxysm of grief cried out: 

“ Mother, I did not take the apple. But fa- 
ther has made me confess that I did.” 

Here was a new aspect of affairs. Lie 
multiplied uponlie. Could it be possible! My 
dear Mary, who had never been known to 
deceive us—so affectionate—so gentle—so 
truthful in all the past—could it be possible 
that she was a confirmed liar! Necessity 
was stronger than the tenderness of the father. 
I chastised her for the first tine in my life— 
severely, severely chastised her! It almost 
broke her heart—and I may add, it almost 
broke mine also. 

Yet Mary was innocent! After-events 
proved that the negro was the thief. She 
had conjured up the story of the garret, 
kuowins that Mary would not deny having 
been there, and to make the circumstances 
strong against her, had strewn apple-rinds on 
the fluor. I never think of the event without 
tears. But it has taught me a useful lesson, 
and that is never to threaten a child into a 
lie, when it way be he is telling the truth— 
The only lie lever knew Mary to tell me, I 
myself forced upon her by threatenings. It 
has also fixed in my mind the determination 
to employ no servant in my family, when I 
can passibly do without.—Fireside Monthly. 





Household Varieties. 





I@-The great female painter, Rosa Bonbeur, is 
about to visit the United States professionally.— 
An opulent French gentleman, an enthusiast in art, 
some time since commissioned her ladyship to 
cross the Atlantic, proceed to the great prairies 
of the far West, and paint, from life,a herd of 
wild buffaloes. She was to take her own time, ac- 
complish it in her own way, and fix her own price. 
At first she declined to entertain the proposition, 
but finally, after turning it over in her mind, and 
reflecting what an origical and splendid work she 
could make, she has accepted the offer, and comes 
over in the spring to make the picture. 

Iam Madame Bodisco, the wife of a late Russian 
minister at Washington, attended the levee of the 
President in her court dress, valued at $50,000.— 
Of course she was admired. 


J Grace Greenwood has been lecturing to the 
convicts in the Ohio penitentiary. 

fs Garibaldi’s possible bride is the daughter 
of the Marquis of Raimondi, a young, spirited 
lassie of 19, who, during the last campaign, gave 
Garibaldi repeated and important tidings of the 
movements of Urban and his troops. Her patriot- 
ism and her horsewomansbip touched the old war 
rior’s heart; her father is extremely anxious for 
the match, and it is probable that toward the end 
of January (last) Giorgina Raimondi will fill the 
place left vacant just ten years ago by Anita, his 
Brazilian bride. 

Position in Sleeping.—It is better to go to sleep 
on the right side, for then the stomach is very 
much in the position of a bottle turned upsid- 
down, and the contents are aided in passing out 
by gravitation. If one goes to sleep onthe left 
side, the operation of emptying the stomach of 
its contents is more like drawing water from a 
well. After going to sleep let the body take its 
own position. If you sleep on your back, espe 
cially soon after a hearty meal, the weight of the 
digestive organs, and that of tbe food, resting on 
the great vein of the back bone, compresses it, 
and arrests the flow of blood more or leas. If the 
arrest is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there 
are unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been re 
cent or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the 
various sensations, such as falling over a preci 
pice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other im- 
pending danger, and the desperate effort to get 
rid of it, arouses us; that sends on the stagnating 
blood, and we awake in a fright, or trembling, or 
perspiration, or feelings of exhaustio,n according 
to the degree of stagnation, according to the 
length or strength of the effort made to escape 
the danger. Eating a large, or what is called “a 
hearty meal,” before going to bed, should always 
be avoided; it is the frequent cause of nightmare, 
and sometimes the cause of sudden death.—Seien- 
tific American. 

Jas Mrs. Swisshelm, the editress of the St.Cloud 
(Min.) Democrat, has been appointed Surveyor of 
Logs amd lumber. The appointment having been 
ridiculed, she replies that women have as much 
right to employments in which the pay is more 
than the work as the men have, and that for one 
she declines the honor of working for the wages 





of wifehood; that she would rather saw logs into 
boards with a handsaw, for her bread and batter, 
than take the doled pittance which keeps most 
women’s souls inside their bodies; and that not 
one man in five hundred would object to any wo 
man doing the work of a Surveyor-General. 


2@The Paris correspondent of the London 
Court Journal (excellent authority) denies the 
truth of the rumor that the Empress Eugenie had 
deserted crinoline, on the contrary he seems to 
suggest that the expansion is more comprehensive 
thanever. He says: 

“We can therefore affirm, upon our conscience 
and honor, that whatever may have been said with 
regard to the abandonment of crinoline by that 
august and gracious lady, the absence of whatever 
portion may have been left aside was not perceiv- 
ed; indeed,we should almost say that it must have 
added to the expansion of the petticoat by the 
facility thus afforded for the more easy expansion 
of that which remained. Nothing could be more 
graceful and more dignified than the flow and fall 
of her Majesty’s garments; but, at the same time, 
who can say that any falling off is there? As the 
beautiful and gracious lady took her seat upon the 
throne she fills so well, the uniform, the sword, 
nay, one half of the very person of the Emperor 
became lost to view—imbedded, as it were, in the 
beautiful and glittering mass beneath which it 
disappeared, leaving not even the thin and indis- 
tinct outline under *he velvet of the Imperial 
robe to show that it still existed.” 

f@-M. Redacteur: I am so impress wis de 
“Song to Nature” which I fin’ in de Atlantic of 
Janvier, I make of it to translate in my own tonge 
for my friends, whoisin France, In this tonge it 
appear I have improve on de sujet, car I have 
make him more simple. The idee of Nature, who 
is de bowel and de kidney of de worle, is sublime! 
In my country Nature, who is female, and so not 
permit by law salique to govern. is de more to ad- 
mire and worship. Me permit to show in your pa- 
pier what Ido. Imake to translate of de song 
for please de bon gout of my people, and I make 
to translate him again in English, to show what it 
will be in de French. 

SONG OF NATURE. 
Nature’s de world, and apple; 
Nature’s de stone, and de star; 
She make de “sportive sun” to dance, 
And the leetel frog jump! begar! 


What should we uo but for Nature? 
We could do nothind—nevare! 

Where do we get de bon vin and segar? 
Eh? an’ de plumb, and de pine-apple, and 
De Duchesse d’ Angouleme pear ?—eh? 


De fish has gill for his water; 
De man has lung for respire; 
De coral he live in de sea, 
An aussi, on land, de coal for de fire. 


Suppose de fish has no gill? 
Neither de man lung for his aire ? 

Suppose on de land grew coral instead of vegetable, 
And de coral was all plonge in de mer ? 


Should it not be grand confusion ? 
Should we not die, mon ami? 

To find on de land all de water, 
And only some sand in de sea? 


But Nature is fort amiable, 
She watch every chose wis her eye; 
She know le froid from le chaud, 
She know de wet from de dry. 


Corbleu! I have grand satisfaction 
To read in one little book, 

That Nature is cordon-bleu— 
In English, first rate cook! 


Idee sublime! Ma fui! 
Her purveyors Time and Thought 
Have boil de sea and bake de rock, 
And serve dem up wis port! 


Ah ha! and then Ma Dame, 

She brew one bowl of ponche, 
Of elements tres ancien, 

And serve him up for lunch, 


Ah, here you see la poet 
Is awest ‘demoiselle; 

She put in her apron Nature, 
And serve au naturel. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-ne2dla, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The Great Economizer of Time 
AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 8t. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 


—WN. Y. Eve. Post. 
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The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited tu the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
(57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 
TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 

GSrSenv ror a Orecunar, 
L. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 
Gen'l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 








THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE.|! 


Prepare fer the Great Political Cam- 
paign ef 1860, 


IVDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Tur Trrsunz— vow more than eighteen years old, and 
having over a qua.ter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State in the 
Union—will continue in essence what it has been—the 
earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, Industry, Knowl- 
edge, and Prosperity. 

THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 

is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays eycepted). It contains 
editorials on the topics of the times, employing a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day; Do- 
mestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of 
Congress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, 
Horse and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Lite- 
rary Intelligence: Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, 
Cookery, &c. We strive to make the Tribune a news- 
paper to meet the wants of the public—its Telegraphic 
news alone costing over $15,000. 


TERMS; 
Tue Dairy Trisunz is mailed to subscribers at $6 per 
annum, in advance; $8 for six months. 
THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Thursday and Friday, and contains 
all the editorials of the daily, with the Cattle, Horse and 
General markets, reliably reported expressly for The 
Tribune; Notices of New Inventions, Worcign and Do- 
mestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of 
Congressional doings, with the more important speeches. 
We shall, as heretofore, make the Semi- Weekly Tribune 
a Literary, as well asa Fs gece newspaper, and we are 
determined that it shall remain in the front rank o 
family papers. 
TERMS: 

One copy one year...$3 00 Five copies, 1 year..$11 25 
Two copies, one year. 5 00 10 do. toone address, 20 00 

Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty we 
will send The Daily Tribune one year. 

THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

a large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editorials on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week interest- 
ing correspondence from all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Political, Mechanical, and Agricultura. ar- 
ticles, Papers on Cookery, &c., &c. 

We shall, during this year as hitherto, constantly labor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment 
afforded by The Weekly Tribune, which, we intend, 
shall continue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
published in the world. We consider the Cattle market 
reports alon@richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. . 

TERMS: 


One copy, one year..$2 00 Five copies, one year....$8 
Three copies, one year,5 00 Ten copies, one year.....12 
Twentv copies, to one address ..... ..--...---- ......20 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber. ......24 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty, we 
will send The ‘agate 4 Tribune; and fora club ot 
one hundred The Daily Tribune will be eat gratis. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways cash in advanc». All letters to be addressed to 
ORACE GLEELEY & Co., Tribune Buildin 
51-6t8e0w assau-st., New 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 


HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales. 


STRONG & ROSS PATENTS. 

Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. 

All sizes shown on Store Floor. 

Scales for all uses on sale, 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes, 
Bank Locks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices. 
HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL, 


Cast Steel Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


Tested onone. yeere in all climates, Europe and 
America. eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Composi- 
TION Berr1s, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


eae OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES. 
y 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


OR SALE at Penrierp’s AGr’L WAREHOUSE, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can beseen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 


CUMMING’?S PATENT 
HH’ STRAW AND SSALK CUTTER, 


the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD’S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858, 58-tf 


500,000 4PPLES GRAFTED. 


WE offer 500,000 Apples grafted this winter, ready for 
setting in the spring, at $6 per 1000; or where 20,- 
000 or more are taken, ny per 1000. Apple seeds, fresh 
and clean, $7 per bushel. 8 9w 
Toledo, Ohio. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


CHOICE GRAPE WINES. 
FAHNESTOCK & SONS offer at their Toledo 
e Nurseries, Catawba, Isabella and Clinton Grape 
Vines at the lowest rates. Also, Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by the dozer 
or single vine, very low. Send orders early. 
Toledc, Ohio. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
(8 Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8 Ow 


10,000 2 YEAR OLD APPLE 
TREES. 
Ww offer 10,000 2 year old Apple trees, (our selection 
of sorts) 3 to 4 ft., at $45 per 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio. 3-9w A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


EVERGREENS and STRAW- 
BERRIES. 
0,000 Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $1 
ow os oe “ “ $90 B 1000, 


100,000 * “ 9 to 12 inches, $50 B 1000. 
50,000 Wilson’s Albany and Hooker strawberriees, at 
$1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000. 
10,000 Linnaeus Rhubarb, $10 per 100, $80 per 1000. 
Toledo. Ohio. 3-9w . FAHNESTOCK & = ONS. 


FOR S4Le. 


Ts subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 

Jaok anit Jenny and two yearling Mules, Will be 

suld at a bargain. G W. EDGCOMB. 
Lima,Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan. 10, 1860. 8-4m 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted! Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton, 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, wey, Clover, Barley 
Peas. &., at PENFIELD'S, 
108 Woodward Ave Detroit. 


DEVONS FOR SALE. 


OFFER FOR SALE at reduced prices and a libe- 

ral eredit for approved paper, from my herd of ther- 

ough bred Devons, ONE BuLL, 4 years old, Two Cows 

and two But CaLves, first class animals, descended 

from Patterson's, Beex’s and Wainright’s importations. 
WM. R. SCHUYLER, 

5-2w Marshall, Mich. 


, eyo the American Seed Store, 24 Mon- 
roe Ave., Detroit, a quantity of clean prime Hun- 
garian Grass Seed, for which we will pay cash. 


ork. 
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and approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
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Detroit, Jan, 1860 2-3w BLOSS & CO. 





| pamionds IMPENDING CRISIS. 
ALIVE BOOK. 


100,000 COPIES SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
This is the work that is creating so much excitem ent 
IN CONGRESS. 


Get the wins edition and you have all the power o 
Puteabenhiteer decree ahaa iee 

nal e rge 12mo. vol., 420 8, clo’ ° 
Abridged Edition, Octavo, paper covers, 50 cents. 

For Saiz By Booxsetiers anp News AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 

to sell this work the country through. Terms liberal. 

Send $1 50 forsample copies in both styles, with terms 
to Agents, and begin operatious at once. 

No orner Boox is selling one quarter as fast. 

Single — sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. Address A. B. BURDICK, Publisher, 

4-4w No. 145 Nassau St., New York. 


THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


Afuliman § Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


i. IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “ First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, oo coll as ermperly af? Sour of tak 
much more conclusive proof a, r aoe mcm: 4 

Focetlence, isfurnished by the many Field Trials whi 
they have had, by FARMERS, on their own ‘lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 

All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRA CTIC4L FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 


BEST MOWINGMACHINE, 


Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burreli’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also receiver tthe 

Indiana State Agricul. “al Society's Field Trial, 

First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 





Trumbull county, Ohio, 
Clark county, Ohlo, 

Albany county, New York, 
Queen's county, L. L, 
Duchess county, New York, 
Portage connty, Ohio, 
Summit county, Ohio, 


And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over ai 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine. 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultur] Society’s First Premium, 1858, 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857, 

do do do First Premium, 1858, 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair in 
18"°9, and numerous other 


fitate, County and Town Awards ! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now offered, (after t he successful trial by more than 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last summer) as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—sujted 
to every variety of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
for us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the ee article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON., 

Jackson, Oct, 1859. 42-tf 


General Agent for the State, 
E.ARNOLD, OF DEXTER. 


Local Agents: 
Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
©. M. MASON, 103 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 


Oakland | County, e N. HILL, Pontiac. 


— County, 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
Macomb County and. east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Cathoun Cow V. GIBBS, Homer, 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & ©O., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenar, east part—G £0. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


A. FAHNES: OCK & SONS, 


FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wishe 
ing to purchase in large or small quantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand, 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Piums, Cherries, dw'f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as well as Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 








C. 
Taking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than almost any eastern nursery. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery and 
Greenhouse plants is the Jargest west of Rochester, N.Y. 
Orders solicited. A, FAHNESTOCK & SUNS, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8-9weow 


DRALY TILE! 


W E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD’, 103 Woodward avenue. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms a8 reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale Saleen for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE, 

Battle Oreek, May, 1859. 28-6m 
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THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs. 

The’ markets at the east, during the past week have 
presented no symptoms of achange, except that there 
is a little better inquiry, for export. But the steady 
state of the English markets, and the apparent full sup- 
ply that exists there, seems to preclude any demand for 
export, that would be of importance enough to effect 
prices. From a tabular statement showing the amount 
of wheat and flour in store at Liverpoel, on the Sist of 
Dec. 1857, 1858, 1859, the reason of so slight a demand 
for the British markets as has prevailed this winter is 
easily perceptible, On the 3ist of Jauuary 1857, there 
was in store in Liverpool only 20,000 sacks of flour, but 
144,066 tbs. The sacks represent the English stock, and 
the barrels American packages. On the 81st of Dec. 
1950, the sacks numbered 41,000 and the bbls 199,000. On 
the 30th of June, after the English crop of the previous 
bear began to come in, mark the changes—there was in 
store 183,000 sacks, and 93,000 Ibs, and on the 3ist of last 
Dec, the sacks numbered 108,000, and the bbls 115,000.-- 
Showing that the supply is ample and more than enough 
with the home supplies coming forward to carry them 
through till spring. Hence we note that there has been 
no material change in prices, in the British markets dur- 
ing the winter and itlouks now as though it might be 
doubtful whether there will be any change worthy of 
note during the next three months. 

Frovr is steady at last weeks quotation. of $5@5,25 
per bbl. 

Wueat—there is hardly enough sold from day to day 
to furnish a guide to prices, but red wheat sells at $1@ 
1,15, snd white from $1,20@1,25 for the best samples. 

Oats—Sell steadily at 87}ge per bushel, with a good 
supply. 

Corn—The supply of corn is not large, but it sold 
from store at 58 cents, and in some cases at 60. 

BarLEy—Good samples of barley readily bring $1.80@ 
1,37 per 100 tbs. 

SrEps—Clover is plenty aand can be bougdt at F@ 
4,25 per bashel. Timothy seed is scarce, ‘and no price 
is fixed for itas yet. There is none offering in the mar- 
ket. The late frosts of last summer cut off much of the 
crop, and it is doubtful whether a full supply can be 
had. 

Brans—Are plenty at 80@90 per bushel. 

Porators—None have been offered in market of late. 
The retail price is 25@28c per bushel, 

Frep—There is no change inthe prices of feed. Bran 
is held steady at $16@17 per ton. Middlings at $20@2{. 
Corn meal at $1 8734. 

Hay—Is kept up at $14@16 for good timothy hay. 
Common mixed hay ranges from $8@13 per ton. 

Appries—Good varieties of winter apples bring $2,50@ 
8 readily. 








Live Stock, &c. 

The market for beef, mutton and pork has dwindled 
away, and the butchers tell us there is nosale. People 
are living on their winter stocks, and are making as few 
purchases as possible. Smith of the Marine market 
purchased six head of good cattle from John Daily, the 
drover,on Wednesday last at 3.37} per 100 pounds live 
weight. in short, there is no alteration in prices. Good 
carcasses selling in thestreet at 4to 5cents. Sheep are 
not at all plenty for butchering purposes, and we think 
the prospects are that they will advance in price. Only 
a few hogs are now to be seen on market, and they being 
$5 00@5 50 per 100 pounds, according to quality. Green 
hides sell at 43¢ cents, and pelts being $1 25@1 373g. 
Picked sheep pelts may sometimes go up to $1 50 each. 

The effect of the slight advance of the past two weeks 
on the prices given in the New York market is seen this 
week in the decline, and in the report which states that 
the supply of cattle was so large that the rates could not 
be sustained. The telegraph report of the market is: 

Cattle Market—Beef declined 3g to 1c, owing toa 'arge 
increase of stock; quality very fine; receipts 3,700; 
quotations, inferior 6@7}g, medium S@), best 9344@103g, 
average 8@84. Sheep also declined to the extent of 
25@iTde per head; receipts 9,300. Swine—Receipts 
small, and prices advanced; receipts 3,000; quotations, 
5@6% for fine, 744@84 for dressed. 

At Albany the report says: 

The receipts are 600 head heavier than last week, and 
the quality much better, there being quite a number of 
extra drovesin the yards. The market opened buoyantly 
on Saturday, and several sales were made at a slight ad- 
vance over last week’s prices. The heavy receipts, how» 
ever, together with the rainy, soft weather this morning, 
have changed matters, and holders have to lower their 
figures or not sell; the buyers being rather indifferent 
about investigating largely, and we think prices have 
fallen off more than the advance realized on the first 
sales. 

The prices are the same as last week, and are as 
follows: 

Premium ..-- ---- ------------ 2-02 e--2 eee 5 QSY 

Extra ----.-. - 44's 








First analy @4g 
Second do .- o--- 34 @3%4 
Third do........cecn..eceeee eeceneee 234@3 

Inferior... ~~. --.-.--- cone cone enon ---n ee 2U4M2Y 


Farley and Hanford sold at the Albany market 30 
prime Michigan cattle at $65 per head, averaging 33¢ 
cents per lb. live weight. 

The receipts of sheep continue heavy at Albany. 
The quality being first rate, and the demand fair. On 
account of the decline in the price of pelts, the prices of 
sheep on foot have not advanced. 

Wool, 

Very little can be said about wool this week. We 
note that 8. Folsom has purchased during the about 3,000 
potinds at 48¢ per Ib. This lot was mostly pulled wool 
of good quality. We incline to think that wool must 
creep up in price bye and bye, The most of the dealers 
east are awaiting the action of the sales that transpire 
in New York on the 16th of this month. There has been 
no marked change in the rates paid sinco we last noted 
the prices, 

Telkampf & Kitching, in their late circular say; 


We have but little to report in the way of private sales 
among the trade, so far as domestic fleece and pulled 
wools are concerned. The auction at Boston, which 
took place on the 11th and 12th ultimo, created not only 
a = market before and after the sale, but a decline in 
prices from 8 to 2 per cent on fleece, and 5 to ten per 
cent. on pulled. The market continues to rise in favor 
of buyers. because of another auction sale of about 500,- 
000 Ibs of domestic fleece and pulled wool being adver- 
tised to take place here on the 16thinst. It is presumed 
that a natural or regular demand for wool will appear as 
soon as the very anxious sollers at auction have become 
relieved or satisfied. In general, auction sales of wool, 
and domestic especially, do not seem to be in favor with 
the manufacturers, as they are not able to select with 
the same care—or the wool not being graded as wanted 
—in short, they have not the same privileges as at a pri- 
vate sale. They have to take the wool as it is offered at 
auction, and are subject to annoyance by the withdrawal 
of lots, or lots bought in, which has a depressing influ- 
ence. These are among the reasons why dealers are 
often compelled to step in when they perceive a margain 
of sufficient moment to compensate them for their trou- 
ble. Texas and California wools continue in good de- 
mand at the reductton of prices named before. The 
stock is getting low. Fine aud medium foreign wools 
have been less sold in January than in December, but 
holders are rather firm, however, knowing that it will 
be difficult to get new supplies to compete with their 
stock. Low foreign wools have been in better request 
at current rates, and the stock has become rather light, 
The accounts from abroad indic.te that we shall have 
less wool from the wool-raising countries this year than 

last, as most is going to the European markets, where 
the stocks are represented as uncommonly small, and 
prices higher or firmer than a month ago, 
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EMERY BROTHERS, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


LMPLEMENT AWVD 
No, 62 AND 64 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


<n 


SEED STORE, 








RATEFUL for the kind and liberal patronage enjoy- 
ed for so many years from an Intelligent Agricultu- 
tal Public. the Proprietors of the above works again 
desire to call attention to their Assortment of Machines | 
and Implements. Believing, as they do, that their | 
Workmanship and Materials, and the successful and sat- | 
isfactory operation of the many thousands of their Ma- | 
chines throughout the agricultural world, together with 
the liberal patronage so long enjoyed and constantly in- 
creasing, warrants them in saying that their Machines 
are superior to any others manufactured. 
The low prices charged for their articles, considering 
their intrinsic value as compared with those of other 
makers, render them fer cheaper to the pyrchasers than 
any other Machines made for similar purposes, at what- 
ever price they may be sold. 
To those who have used machines from the 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
or have been acquainted with their value, no further re- 
commendation is necessary ; but as there are many who 
have neither used or seen, or perhaps known their mer- 
its, the Proprietors would say that their combined ex- 
erience as manufacturers and users, together with their 
ong and extensive trade in Agricultural Implements, 
&c., and their Travels and Exhibitions of their work in 
every State in the Union, with numerous trials and tests 
in competition with every Competing Machine of any 
note in the country, enable them to produce the best of 
its kind in every article made by them, and to Leep pace 
with, and in many instances to lead in the improvement 
and introduction of labor saving machinery. : 
They would also state that many times more Prizes 
for superiority of their machines at Public Exhibitions, 
have on awarded to them than to the proprietors of 
any like establishment, embracing nearly 
ONE HUNDRED GOLD, SILVER AND 
BRONZE MEDALS, 
various articles of silver plate, and more than one thou- 
sand dollars in money, besides hundreds of diplomas 
and awards of lesser importance, which facts alone are 
sufficient guaranty to the public of the value of their 
workmanship, as well as the execution of the Machines 
themselves. Notwithstanding the great variety and 
utility of their Machines, they have, during the past 
year, added several new ones to their assortment, and 
made valuable additions and improvements to many of 
the others, already celebrated for superior merit, among 
which may be named as new, an 
IMPROVED THRESHER & CLEANER 
Combined, which is of much simpler Construction, of 
greater capacity, and requiring less force to propel it than 
heretofore with others made by them. It combines in 
its structure the advantages of the CELEBRATED 
PITTS PATENTS, which are most generally used in 
all larger threshers in the wheat growing States. It is 
far superior to anything heretofore offered by them to 
the public, as their extensive use during the past har- 
vest has demonstrated. Another is 
A COTTON GIN 
for Plantation use, and especially adapted for their TWO 
HORSE POWER, while it is readily driven by any oth- 
er of equal or greater force. 
This GIN is so complete in all its parts, and perfect in 
its mechanism, that two mules of ordinary size, upon 
their TWO HORSE POWER, will readily gin Firreen 


Hunprep To Two THousanD POUNDS OF LINT PER DAY 
with the FIFTY SAW GIN, and produces a lint of a 
superior quality when used side by side with most other 
kinds in use, and equal to that made with the best GINS 
known. i 

They have been thoroughly tested the past season in 
the GEORGIA COTTON CROP, and sustain all here 
claimed for them, 
Another is a 

POWER CORN SHELLER, 
also adapted for the Two Horse Power, as well as for 
milling purposes on any scale,as they are capable of 
shelling, with two horses, upwards of Two Hundred 
Bushels clean corn per hour,and nearly double that 
amount with additional power. 
They combine all the advantages of the well known 
SMITH’S PATENT, which is almost exclusively in use 
in the corn growing States, the proprietors having con 
cluded an arrangement with the patentee for the privi- 
lege of using so much of his patent as is necessary for 
making the most perfect shcller in use. 
Another is a 
NEW CORN PLANTER, 

combining all the valuable qualities of the ALBANY 
CORN andSEED PLANTER, which also was of their 
own invention, and which has been the acknowledged 
leading Corn planter for thirteen years among the hun- 
dred of other machines invented andin use during that 
time. The improvements in this better adapt it to the 
great varieties and conditions of soils, as well as seeds, 
which, in these respects, make 1t doubly voaluable, as 
compared with the other, while it is more simply con- 
structed und afforded at a less price. 
Another is the 


EMPROVED CLOVER GRATER AND 
CLEANER, 

combining the well known Rasp Grating Cylinder and 
Concave, with many important additions and improve- 
ments in its manner of adjustment ana in its operating 
parts, which secure a much greater capacity for work, 
and doing it ina more complete manner. This is be- 
lieved to he the most perfect Clover Mill extant—and 
the large sales and the general satisfaction given by them 
this season has thus demonstrated their merits. 

The foregoing, together with a great number of minor 
additions and improvements, enable the Proprietors to 
offer greater inducements, both in quality of their wares 
and terms of sale than heretofore, and their Illuminated 
Catalogue of Machines, which contains descriptions, 
Illustrations and Prices of the leading articles manufac- 
tured by them. This Catalogue containsa large amount 
of useful information relating to the value and uses, as 
well as construction of labor saving machines, which is 
important to be known and understood by every farmer, 
dealer and manulacturer, using, selling or making Agri- 
cultural Machines. Tho Illustrations are in the finest 
style of the art of Wood Engraving, and alone make a 
valuable collection, This Catalogue is furnished gratis, 
and postage pre-paid, upon the receipt of a three cent 
postage stamp. The Proprietors solicit Local Agents 
whereever none are already established, to whom libe- 
ral terms and compensation will be allowed. Address 

EMERY BROTHERS, 
Lroprietors of the Albany Agricultural Works, Nos. 62 
and 64 State St, Albany, N. Y. 5-lw 














DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Wouldinvite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety o 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. : 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Fiannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, - 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 
Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 
Mil Cloths, 3, 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
w er cheap for cash, 
ve NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respecttully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 














DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is , 

now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
a a few hours practice. 

ey cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They hay 
two dies, for three and four inch tile. and extra Ties te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR'PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 ponnde, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the nited States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can’ manufacture his own 

iles at a chea, ) rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation, The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
% fares cp as may y one most convenient and 

onomical, or & man 3 ce ‘i 
Saaaiee, . and two boys can keep itin full 
For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 

Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that parpese. 
= Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES 
_9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


aa pe eee ec 
THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 

[s the most powerful and most economical machine in 

use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
tape | an ony other invention of a like kind, 

y-three stumps have been pulled with th 
chine in an hour and} fifteen minutes. The ra na El 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, ashtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse Saginaw 
i ana St. Clair, which are already sold, ’ 
: ecessary Information as to price; 
ing, will be given A »plication A srw: te 
D BLACKMAR, Ypsil 
or to R. F. JOUNSTONE, Editor Michigans Foren. 





J. L. HURD & Co., 
{ii}lyr Foot of Second-st, 


The Machines are manufactured at the D stroi 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior a im 








LICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
AND 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
the New England States, and all points West and South- 
est. 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ge) Trains will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 10.30 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 
Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
srriving in Chicago at 10.80 A. M.,and Toledo at 


FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., airiving in Detroit at 6.00 P.M. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M, 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Jonnect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamiltonand Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Koad for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations, 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via, Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago daily except Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

(ce Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

fe Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 

Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

tes Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 

Time and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 

oute.. 

("No change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago, 

Baggage checked through to all points East & West. 

0. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’t, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, T-tf 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 
UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature’s own process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; supplies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald heads, removes all dandrnfi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair; it will stop and 
keep it from falling off; makes it soft, glossy, healthy 
and beautiful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will never fall or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and judge for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8,-1858. 

Mgssrs. O. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time ago I commenced using your article, to test it for 
myself. 

he result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 

the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my prejudice without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till they have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
you may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
for further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment every day. 

_ My hair is now its natural color and much improved 

in a, pearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 

much more healthy looking. I am, yours respectfully, 
HENRY JENKINS. 

Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 

Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858. 

Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the country, My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after having used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 

You can publish this if you think proper. Yours, &c., 

8. W. MIDDLETON. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 9 1857, 

Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
pruving itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
back part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BALD. Ihave used but 2 half pins bottles of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of young hair,and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. Ihave tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. I think from my 
own personal recommendation, I can induce many 
otbers to try it. Yours, respectfully, 

D. KR. THOMAS, M. D. 
No. 464 Vine Street. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¥ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
perf a cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. - WOOD & OO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Locte 

3m. 


BEE-HIVES! 


1854 I published in the “ Farmer's Companion,” an 
account of the new and important invention of Re . 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I haverwatched with great interest the pro- 
gress of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
Since the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no hawpae but that it was truly a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keeping bees, I purchased 
the right aud title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agroe to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

ll other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such impositions on the public, 

Address me at Burr Oak. [47 8m] CHAS. BETTS, 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


EORGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 
Fruits, Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit of all kinds. Game, Poultry, &e. 














Bussell House Corner, Detroit, 48-ly 








AYERS SARSAPARILLA, 


A compound remed ( 
¢ y, designed to be the most effe 
Alterative that can ‘be made. Itisa Conventrated ae 
mbined with other sub- 
ower as to afford an 
arsaparilla is reputed 
remedy is wanted b 
complaints, and that 
re yt tee of im- 
afflicted fello 
How opmpletely boar compound will do it 
ment on man ror 
cases to be found of the following ccelaieae’ oad 
PTIONS 
Buorcuegs, 
YPHILIS AN - 
ae AFFECTIONS, MERCURIAL Disease, Sitry 
NEURALGIA oR Tic DovLourgvx, Desitiry, Dyspepsia 
AND INDIGESTION. ErYSuPELAS, RosE oR St. ANTHONY’s 
ass of complaints arising 


This compound will ba found a eat premo 
health, when taken in the s ring, to oa The in 
mors which fester in the ffesh at that season of the year, 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling disor- 
ders are nipped in the bud. Multitudés ean, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
cleanse it whenever itis foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy bettor health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. “Keep the blood healthy, and ail is well: but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
A ond a 

uring late years the public have b 
large bottles, pretending 4 give a quart o ixtret 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
any, Sarsaparillu, but often no curative properties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself is justly 
despi-ed, and has become synonymous with imposition 
and cheat, Still we call this compound Sarsaparilla, and 
intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
from the load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we 
think we have ground for believing it bas virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to secure their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be judie 
ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle. 
PREPARED BY 
DR.IJ.C. AYER & CcoO., 
LOWELL, MASS, 

Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. S. Farrand. 
and by all Druggists every wharis : =” 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES., 

T is compounded entirely from Gu 
J and has become an established fact, a Standard Mediz 
cine,known and approved, e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to! with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is’ recommended. 

It has cured thousands! © within the last two years 
who had given up all! hopes of relier, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi- ficates in my possession 
show. = 

The dose must be adap- ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking’ ¢@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ‘the Bowels. 

Let the. dictates of your S judgment guide you in 
the use of the LEVER) cs IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys= pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer, > \Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costives| = mess, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor=| = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- jmesses, and may be 
used successfully as an es \Ordinary Family 
Miedicime. It will cure SICK HEAD= 

CHIE, (as thousands (can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or; > three teaspoontuls 
are takem at com-} jy 


jmencement of attack, 
All who use it are giving their testi. 
mony in its favor. ml 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 

Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 

GLASS CASES, Air Tighi, and will keep 

im any climate, 

















The Family Ca=| :,.)thartic PILL is s 
gentle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years, 

The constantly increas- al ing demand from those 
who have léhg used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] 5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well] ™|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels 

The FAMELY CA-|""|THARTIO PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a > variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| pay |@ood and safe in all 
cases where a({Cathartic is needed, such as De« 
rangements of the|E|Stomach Sleepi- 
mess, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently. if neglected,|“ end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe=| . |tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Coid|™)/over the body, 
Restlessness = Headache or 
weightin the head all En flammatory 
Diseases, Worms|o«|in Children _ or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many] & |diseasés to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 


Dose, | to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca» 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 
Ss. i. W. SANFORD, M. D., 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVEN UE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being ia 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis« 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and coms 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
7 and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each, The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 


AIR WUATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 

CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 

constintly on hand, For the trade we keep constantly a 

ta:ge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 


81-lyr.tf 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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